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PHILIP DODDRIDGE BREWER 


Memorial resolution adopted by the Board of 
Directors of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society, October 27, 1932 


Since the regular quarterly meeting of the Board 
of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society, held 
on July 28, 19382, Judge Philip Doddridge Brewer, 
a Director and Vice President of said Society, who 
was present and participated in that meeting, has 
passed from the activities of earthly existence, his 
death occuring at his home in Oklahoma City early 
Sunday morning, August 28, 1932. 

It is not only meet and proper but our inclina- 
tion on this occasion, the next regular quarterly meet- 
ing of said Board, to adopt resolutions expressing our 
minds and feelings occasioned by this great loss to 
his family, state, church, society and all organizations 
with which he came in contact. 

Born near Hackett City, in Sebastian County, 
Arkansas, June 18, 1861, he had passed the seventieth 
milestone of his earthly existence, it being his privi- 
lege to live beyond the span of allotted time. In life 
the expression of his face was kindly; his eyes clear 
and unafraid; his manner gentle and every expres- 
sion candid. He knew how to grow old gracefully 
with an apparent satisfaction of life in full confi- 
dence that he was in the early future going to walk 
through an open door. As a loving, kind, considerate 
and devoted husband and foster parent, an active, 
faithful and useful citizen, and an able lawyer and 
upright judge, he will be long remembered by the 
citizenship of this state. As a member of said Board 
and vice president thereof, his wise counsel in the 
administration of the affairs of said society and care- 
ful and efficient attention given to the duties of 
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same, and his kindly fellowship will long be appreci- 
ated and remembered by his associates, with the 
realization that his place will be difficult to fill. 
Now, therefore, on behalf of each and every 
member of this board to his surviving widow, Mrs. 
Annie L. Brewer, and his foster daughter, Mrs. Ed- 


ward P. Allen, and her husband, Dr. Edward P. 
Allen, and their sons Edward Philip Allen, Robert 
Allen and Paul Allen, and other relatives, we express 
our sincerest sympathy on account of the great 
bereavement occasioned by his death, and direct the 
secretary to furnish them copies of this resolution. 
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EDITORIAL 


FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 


In order to keep the historical records straight, and 
to give credit where credit is due, we are glad to publish 
the correspondence here submitted. It has never been ques- 
tioned by those who were acquainted with the facts that 
Oklahoma’s distinguished citizen and United States Senator 
from statehood until 1925, Honorable Robert L. Owen, is 
more than any other man entitled to credit for the passage 
of the Federal Reserve Act, which Act was signed by Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson and became a law December 23, 1918. 
If there is anyone who has been led to believe that Senator 
Owen had only a minor part in the passage of this great 
constructive measure he should read the letter of President 
Wilson and that of Honorable William G. McAdoo, then 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

As will be seen in the minutes of the quarterly meeting 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society, published in this issue 
of the Chronicles, Honorable Claude Weaver, Secretary to 
the Governor, and representing Honorable William H. 
Murray, Governor of Oklahoma, appeared before the Board 
of Directors and presented to the Society a duplicate, en- 
rolled copy of the Banking and Currency Bill passed in 1913, 
together with the original letter of Woodrow Wilson and 
William G. McAdoo, addressed to Senator Robert L. Owen, 
and also a pamphlet written by Samuel Untermeyer, entitled, 
“Who is entitled to credit for the Federal Reserve Act?” 

Mr. Weaver submitted the letter from Robert L. Owen 
to Governor William H. Murray, transmitting these valuable 
papers to the keeping of the State of Oklahoma. 
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Robert L. Owen 
National Press Building 
Washington, D. C. 
Nov. 21, 1981. 
Hon. Wm. H. Murray, 
Governor of Oklahoma, 
My dear Governor: 

Please accept from me for the people of Okla- 
homa the Original Duplicate on vellum of the 
Federal Reserve Act of December 28rd, 1913, pre- 
sented to me by the President of the United States 
on the occasion of the formal signing of the Bill. 

As it has the original signatures of Champ 
Clark, Speaker of the House of Representatives ; 
Thos. R. Marshall, Vice-President of the United 
States and President of the U. S. Senate; Woodrow 
Wilson, President of the United States, Carter 
Glass, Chairman of the Committee of the House of 
Representatives on Banking and Currency and my- 
self, then U. 8. Senator and Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency it will be of his- 
torical interest to our people. 

With it I send the original letters of President 
Wilson and Secretary McAdoo expressing their 
appreciation. 

I send this the most valued relic of my politi- 
cal life to the people, who so greatly honored and 
trusted me, with my deepest love and gratitude. 

Faithfully yours 
(signed) Robert L. Owen. 


The White House 
Washington 
December 23, 1913 


My dear Senator: 

Now that the fight has come to a successful 
issue, may I not extend to you my most sincere and 
heartfelt congratulations and also tell you how sin- 
cerely I admire the way in which you have conducted 
a very difficult and trying piece of business? The 
whole country owes you a debt of gratitude and ad- 
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miration. It has been a pleasure to be associated 
with you in so great a piece of constructive legis- 
lation. 
Cordially and sincerely yours, 
(signed) Woodrow Wilson. 
Hon. Robert L. Owen, 
United States Senate. 


The Secretary of the Treasury 
Washington 
January 12, 1914. 
My dear Senator: 

On account of a slight illness following the pas- 
sage of the currency bill, and absence from Wash- 
ington since that time, I have not had opportunity 
until now to write and offer my hearty congratu- 
lations to you upon the great work you did in con- 
nection with the formulation and passage of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act. I believe I may, without egotism, 
claim to be more familiar than any other man in 
Washington, with the amount of time and patient 
labor which you and Mr. Glass expended upon this 
great piece of legislation, and I can say truthfully 
that no two men in Congress deserve so much credit 
as you two for this notable achievement. I shall al- 
ways remember with great satisfaction and pleasure 
my association with you in this important business. 
You handled the Senate end with rare tact, courage 
and skill, and you displayed those qualities of leader- 
ship and statesmanship which will forever link your 
name with this immortal measure and give you 
a permanent place in the history of our country. 

With all good wishes and high regard, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
(signed) W. G. McAdoo. 


Hon. Robert L. Owen, 
United States Senate. 
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NOTES 


OKLAHOMA’S SILVER JUBILEE 


The date, November 16, 1932, marked the 25th Anniver- 
sary of an event of first importance in the chronology of the 
State of Oklahoma. It was upon this date in 1907, that the 
original Territory of Oklahoma was united with Indian Terri- 
tory and under the name “Oklahoma” was admitted into the 
sisterhood of states, making it the 46th star on the flag. 

Many editors of newspapers throughout the State recog- 
nized this event by writing appropriate editorials and publish- 
ing historical reminiscences. The City of Tulsa celebrated the 
25th Anniversary of Statehood, closing with a banquet. Among 
men of prominence who spoke was Honorable Victor Murdock, 
editor of the Wichita Eagle. To commemorate this event they 
had a medal struck and on this medal is the imprint of the 
City of Tulsa and these words: “Oklahoma, Silver Jubilee— 
Tulsa 1907-1932. Statehood.” 

The City of Bristow also gave recognition to Oklahoma’s 
25th Anniversary. Marshall L. Smith, editorial writer for 
the Tulsa World, was the orator of the day and delivered a 
very eloquent address, his subject was “Background of Okla- 
homa.” 

Altogether the largest and most elaborate celebration was 
that sponsored by the Oklahoma Memorial Association and 
held in Oklahoma City. Mrs. Frank Korn of El Reno, president 
of the Association, had full charge of all arrangements and it 
was through her untiring efforts and preeminent ability as an 
organizer that the full measure of success was attained. 

There was a parade through the streets of the city in 
which there were beautiful historical floats representing sev- 
eral counties, State schools, Indian schools, and other institu- 
tions, societies and organizations. There were ten or twelve 
bands led by the Kilties, dressed in Scotch costumes. The band 
masters were all gaily caparisoned and flaunting their batons, 
they marched proudly down the streets playing patriotic airs. 
The streets were lined with thousands of people watching the 
parade and cheering their favorites. 
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After the parade a great float was brought up in front 
of the Historical building and there the ceremony of the mar- 
riage of the two Territories that was first held at Guthrie 
just twenty-five years before was re-enacted. After this cere- 
mony several hundred people gathered in the auditorium of 
the Historical building and listened to addresses made by 
Honorable Claude Weaver, and former Governor Charles N. 
Haskell. Governor Haskell’s speech on this occasion is pub- 
lished in full in this number of the Chronicles. 

The annual banquet of the Oklahoma Memorial Associa- 


tion was held in the dining room of the Chamber of Commerce 
that evening, with Mrs. Frank Korn in charge of the program. 
Josh Lee of the University of Oklahoma, was toastmaster. 
Judge C. B. Stuart delivered the principal address of the eve- 
ning. Twenty-six of Oklahoma’s most prominent citizens were 
honored and given diplomas for having distinguished them- 
selves by eminent service rendered to the State of Oklahoma, 
and to humanity, each in his own particular field of intellectual, 
professional and social endeavor. 


The editors of the Chronicles have received an account 
written by Mr. T. L. Ballenger of the Northeastern Teachers’ 
College at Tahlequah, telling of the restoring of the monu- 
ment over the grave of Reverend Epaphras Chapman at Un- 
ion Mission. The enterprise and vision of the teachers and 
students at this school are commended to all who are inter- 
ested in Oklahoma history. There is a wealth of historical 
sites in this state that have been neglected and with the 
passing of time their locations will be entirely forgotten un- 
less steps are taken to mark and commemorate them. Mr. 
Ballenger’s account follows: 

On Wednesday, November 23, a group of teachers and 
students from Northeastern Teachers College took material 
to the site of Union Mission, five miles northeast of Mazie in 
Mayes County, and erected a substantial concrete memorial 
over the grave of Reverend Epaphras Chapman, the founder 
of this mission. 

Union Mission was established in 1820 among the Osage 
Indians who then inhabited this country. Some twenty or 
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more men and women, mainly from Boston, working under 
the auspices of the Congregational Church, with permission 
from the War Department, composed the personel of the mis- 
sion. Some were preachers, some teachers, some farmers, 
and others were carpenters and mechanics. They came here 
from the East by boat down the Ohio and Mississippi and up 
the Arkansas and Grand rivers. They started in the Spring 
of 1820 and reached their destination in February, 1821. The 
mission site was selected in the summer of 1819 by Epaphras 
Chapman and Nathaniel Pryor and consisted of a thousand 
acres in the bend of Grand River. It contained a fresh water 
spring and also a good salt well. Not only was this the first 
mission within the bounds of present Oklahoma, but here 
was set up the first printing press, and here the first Protest- 
ant marriage ceremony was performed. 

Reverend Epaphras Chapman worked here among the 
Osages for five years, and died at his post in 1825. The mis- 
sion was abandoned in 1837 and has long since gone entirely 
into decay. Scarcely anything remains to mark the site but 
some forlorn graves, marked only by plain slabs of native 
stone. The Chouteaus had a family burial ground here of 
slightly later date, but most of their graves have been ruth- 
lessly torn up and pilfered. The most callous neglect would 
seem to be that of the grave of Mr. Chapman. After his 
death his young widow erected what was a handsome monu- 
ment in those days before she returned to her home in New 
England. This monument bore the inscription: ‘In memory 
of Rev. Epaphras Chapman who died 7 Jan. 1825: Age 32. 
First Missionary to the Osages. Say among the heathen the 
Lord reigneth.” 

How long it stood intact it is impossible to say but at 
some period heartless vandals threw it down and broke it into 
pieces and within the past year other depraved vandals have 
been digging in the pathetic graves of this little cemetery look- 
ing for supposed treasure and have carried their depravity 
so far as to break some of the fragments of Mr. Chapman’s 
monument into still smaller pieces. The Northeastern Teach- 
ers College has assembled these fragments so as to restore the 
inscription as far as possible, and in this they have taken 
the initial step to preserve the site of this historic mission for 
the benefit of coming generations. 

The work was done under the direction of Professor 
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M. E. Franklin of the Industrial Arts Department of the Col- 
lege. He was assisted by T. L. Ballenger of the Department 
of History and three students: Sterling Tell, Herman Teel, and 
Hubert Rosser. A mortuary encasement of solid concrete, 
about three by seven by two feet in size, was constructed over 
the entire grave. Then the original headstone was placed on 
top of the structure and embedded in the concrete so as to 
preserve it intact and yet show the original inscription upon 
it. A portion of the old footstone was also made a part of the 
structure. A tablet containing the words: “Erected by North- 
eastern Teachers College 1932’? was set in the side of the 
monument. 

All of the cement, sand, gravel, water, and other material 
were hauled there from a considerable distance thus making 
the task a slow and laborious one. Mr. Franklin and the 
writer made a second trip the following Saturday to remove 
the forms and do the finishing work. It is hoped that the 
whole of this historic old site may soon be secured by some 
historical or patriotic society of the state, restored, and pre- 
served to posterity. It is one of the most interesting and im- 
portant spots associated with the early history of this state. 


Address of 
HON. CHARLES N. HASKELL 


The following is the address of Hon. Charles N. Haskell 
delivered in the Auditorium of the Oklahoma Historical So- 
ciety building, upon the occasion of Oklahoma’s Silver Annt- 
versary, November 16, 1932. This address is of special his- 
torical interest and value inasmuch as Charles N. Haskell was 
the first governor of the state and a man who had much to do 
with uniting the two territories into one great sovereign state, 
Oklahoma. 


Here we are meeting to celebrate the 25th Anniversary 
of Statehood. Twenty-five years this morning about 9:00 
o’clock, we received a telegram from President Roosevelt an- 
nouncing that Statehood Proclamation had been issued. The 
world proclaimed Oklahoma as the baby State of the Union. 
Correctly stating Oklahoma was the baby State (Number 46), 
but the baby in its day of admission only. In all other re- 
spects, population it was the 23rd, agriculture the 5th, cotton 
raising State the 8th, wheat and corn; the 8th in railroad 
mileage within its borders, the 3rd in oil production and about 
the 9th in coal mining. Our 1,411,000 population of active 
citizens, the creator had given us a good average soil, and 
better than average climate and it remained for our people 
to continue their developing efforts. The greatest State in 
population in all the previous history of our country at the 
time of its admission had been the State of Washington, with 
less than one-fourth the population of the so called baby State 
of Oklahoma. And the protection of Oklahoma began ten 
minutes after President Roosevelt had signed our Proclama- 
tion. Officers elect of the new State had been waiting on this 
specified Proclamation day, by advice weeks before from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt fixing the date and the hour that his Proclama- 
tion would be issued and hence looking ahead for the welfare 
of the new State, with our eyes and ears open, we knew that 
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positive and prompt action would be necessary for the future 
welfare of Oklahoma. 

Oklahoma was then one of the greatest of gas producing 
states, then particularly in Indian Territory region. It came 
to our knowledge a few days before that some of the larger 
manufacturing towns in nearby states had their plans made 
to pipe Oklahoma gas by long distance pipe lines to certain 
of these manufacturing centers and supply and maintain their 
manufacturing at such towns. In the new State of Oklahoma 
we had very little manufacturing and very few towns above 
2,500 population. Without waiting litigation questions after 
action had been taken, those entrusted by the people of Okla- 
homa with the protection of our State, decided that a fair 
policy to the gas producing states should be, don’t take the gas 
to distant factories, bring the factories to the State that pro- 
duces gas, hence they were watchful, they knew that prepara- 
tion had been made to lay a gas pipe line across the State line, 
in the three hours estimated to intervene between the ending of 
Federal control and coming of State Government and by quick 
action get some legal recognition on “vested rights.”’ These 
promoters of taking the gas long distances to the factories, 
instead of bringing the factories to the gas, called for de- 
cisive action, do it now without delay; they had dug the ditch, 
distributed the pipe and their men ready to lay the pipe, had 
spent the night before in their tents at the State line. This 
was new to Oklahoma, but proper officials prepared for a 
sheriff with suitable deputies to be sent to the camping place 
with notice that they would have a quick telegram from the 
State officials, and it was quick, in less than ten minutes after 
President Roosevelt in Washington had signed the proclama- 
tion the necessary state officials had been sworn into office, 
issued the order, notified the sheriff, who walked to the trench 
and proclaimed that any man who climbed down into the 
trench to lay a joint of gas pipe would be taken to jail. It was 
entirely too quick for those who would have tried to get ad- 
vantage of the new state to do anything. They never laid a 
joint of pipe, and the question of whether we were right or 
whether we were wrong in the future declaration of the Courts 
was too slow to get results. We took the policy of “bring the 
factories to the gas instead of pipe the gas long distances to 
the factories,” and what is the result? A large number of 
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very beautiful, attractive and industrial towns like Bartles- 
ville, Shawnee, Enid, McAlester, Ardmore, Chickasha and the 
greatest of all Oklahoma City and Tulsa are to-day a very 
good illustration of using your raw material in your home 
state. In comparison, for example Kansas is a similar state 
to Oklahoma, greater in area by 10,000 square miles, greater 
in population by one-fourth of a million people on the morning 
that Oklahoma was a baby state, has grown some while Okla- 
homa has grown enormously. In our last census Kansas had 
increased 200,000 whereas Oklahoma had increased almost 
900,000 people and this increase is largely due to diversifying 
the interests of the state, agriculture, mining and manufactur- 
ing interests have all been busy. I guess that in strict legal 
conclusions, long afterwards courts may have reached the 
conclusion that there was a little extreme in Oklahoma’s first 
attitude in the piping of gas but that has never bothered Okla- 
homa, that decision came too late, the factories had been 
brought to the gas. And from Oklahoma’s standpoint our own 
people, whether they were land owners or manufacturers 
found the results were beneficial and that was all Oklahoma 
was interested in. 

But Oklahoma was particularly fortunate in the char- 
acter of its people, no matter what other state may have been 
the place of our birth, when we moved into Oklahoma Terri- 
tory or Indian Territory we became and are yet, loyal Okla- 
homans, even politics must take second place with the people 
of our country, we are first, loyal Oklahomans and afterwards 
our religion and our politics are personal questions. I have 
often thought and speak from personal experience that when 
the welfare of Oklahoma is at stake we have a maximum of 
harmonious effort and loyalty and only a minimum of political 
strife. So much evidence is there of this sentiment among 
the people of Oklahoma that we revive and approve the old 
saying “do unto others as you would they should do unto you” 
and following this policy we have many occasions to realize 
that this policy promotes unity and “in unity there is strength,” 
harmony of action is the best assurance of good results. There 
was no delay, no embarrassment or obstruction in the progress 
of Oklahoma as we remember it. Office holding was not con- 
sidered a hard job nor slow in its good results. I do not recall 
a single incident of consequence wherein anybody, regardless 
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of politics, hesitated to respond when called to aid in the 
promotion of public welfare. If some expected to be back- 
ward if not obstructive it was a complete remedy to set the 
example “do unto others as you would they should do unto you” 
and all hesitancy would fade away. Ordinarily difficult Gov- 
ernmental questions made official life an easy job, a delightful 
undertaking and a thrill of joy. And let us mention some of 
those more prominent and influential in this, that might have 
been troublesome with ordinary people. Take first, our great 
President, who had complete power to issue or refuse to issue 
our Statehood Proclamation. We know him to-day as that 
great American, Theodore Roosevelt. We did not know him 
personally at that time, in fact never had seen him. We have 
always imagined that he assumed Oklahoma people were or- 
dinary folks with the same sentiments usually found in other 
states. 

A personal controversy came on, the President submitted 
the question to the District Attorney of the Eastern Oklahoma 
District, Mr. Gregg who was an Oklahoman, he investigated 
and made a report to Washington that there was no grounds 
for complaint. But the President being a somewhat deter- 
mined character substituted an Assistant Attorney General 
for Mr. Gregg. Unfortunately this Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral was just an ordinary man and he wasted two years at an 
expense of $80,000.00 to the Government trying to make a case 
where District Attorney Gregg had said there was no case. 
He fell down, their case was defeated in 1910, but the thing 
that I remember now which created a great admiration in my 
mind for Theodore Roosevelt was, that seven years after their 
case had been defeated, to-wit on the 30th day of March, 1917, 
President Roosevelt did a manly thing that no other President 
of the United States ever did as a matter of fairness to any 
man. Now mind you Roosevelt was a fighter, determined and 
aggressive so aggressive that in the very beginning in the 
Campaign of 1908 he had written a letter to the then candi- 
date, afterwards President Taft, urging Mr. Taft to center 
his fire on myself as being the weak spot in Bryan’s campaign, 
where a personal attact would aid Mr. Taft. He even said 
in that letter, “I would charge Haskell with heretofore having 
been a representative of the Standard Oil Company, and he 
will doubtless be able to have the Standard Oil Company aid 
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Mr. Bryan with campaign funds,” this insinuation was simply 
the desperation of a fighter in a pretty fast fight. But the 
credit to Roosevelt is that after almost seven years of time 
had elapsed, he became convinced that he had been in the 
wrong in that fight, he made a personal apology to his oppon- 
ent for having caused the taking of time and expenses to win 
the victory in 1910. But the manhood of Roosevelt was shown 
by his declaration “I fought Haskell and I was wrong, and I 
am not going to delay an apology for the wrong we did him, 
it won’t be long until I will be gone and it will too late to 
do the manly thing.’”’ Having made his personal apologies he 
said, “it will not be a lasting apology unless I can get it into 
the official public records of the Department at Washington, 
and that I am determined to do.” Roosevelt being out of 
office could not get into the public records himself, but he 
called on his bosom friend and appointee, M. L. Mott to come 
to New York to prepare a written apology and get it into the 
records through his act as an Attorney appointed by Mr. 
Roosevelt and from that direction and effort the public apology 
went into the record March 1917, and is there as public record 
to-day. The apology reads as follows: 
After the history of the case. 

“As Mr. Haskell was Governor of the State of 
Oklahoma at the time of this prosecution his promin- 
ence naturally gave the prosecution great publicity 
and notoriety. In addition to that it was in the na- 
ture of things a great burden to him financially and 
no doubt a source of much mental anguish and mor- 
tification to himself as well as to all members of his 
family and friends. I participated and co-operated 
with the Government in the procuring of these in- 
dictments and prosecutions and for this reason have 
felt more deeply the obligation resting upon me to 
make a statement concerning the matter and to re- 
pair the wrong so far as lies in my power that I feel 
satisfied was done him in the prosecutions. 

“Holding these convictions as to this entire 
transaction I have felt it my duty as man to man to 
make this statement, which I am pleased to have an 
opportunity of doing, and I am sending Mr. Haskell 
a copy of this letter which he is at liberty to use as 
his pleasure may suggest. —M. L. Mort.” 
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Filed in the office of the Secretary of the In- 
terior through the Honorable Commission of Indian 
Affairs. March 30th, 1917. 

And is conclusive evidence of the genuine manhood and 
high character of both Roosevelt and Mott. Evidencing the 
fact that they would be good citizens even in the high stand- 
ard of Oklahoma citizenship. In short I am told that in the 
whole history of the United States no official nor ex-official 
in the office held by President Roosevelt has ever apologized 
to a single citizen of the United States for any of their acts 
and therefore this Oklahoman looks with pride on this con- 
clusive evidence of the high character of these gentlemen so 
complete were they that following Mr. Roosevelt’s apology, 
William R. Hearst who was then co-operating with Mr. Roose- 
velt joined in the apology for such tales as the Standard Oil 
representation so that Mr. Hearst who demonstrated he could 
make a manly apology and it was coming forthwith, so that 
with all the early day fighting it goes back to the old rule of 
“do unto others as you would they should do unto you.” And 
the last more than two years of President Roosevelt’s life we 
were intimate friends with frequent and cordial meetings. 

Now I recall many good citizens and include among those 
here as beautiful examples in our own State of Oklahoma, such 
men as Dennis Flynn, whose great free homes and many other 
benefits to Oklahoma, make them dear to our memory, likewise 
Congressman McGuire, Senator Brownlee, J udge J. R. Thomas, 
Harper Cunningham and a multitude of other Republicans. 
We never talked politics with each other but time and again 
we have talked public welfare for Oklahoma, always in a spirit 
of mutual effort no hesitation. And with my memory it is a 
pleasure to remember these people and a multitude of the 
Oklahomans of that type and policy to whose mutual effort 
is due the unprecedented progress of our state, these people 
were a blessing to Oklahoma. 

And through all these twenty-five years Oklahoma has 
well earned the reputation of being a progressive, prosperous 
and ever improving state. With a foundation of Statehood 
our State Constitution, first doubted by many older states 
has since had more, probably by adoption of its language or 
policies into the basic laws of other states than that of any 
of the older states. The Governmental policies of Oklahoma 
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have been investigated and approved by Congress of the 
United States on more questions than any other state. And 
the writing of that Constitution was the work of a model com- 
mission. Its rules welcomed every person who desired to 
lobby his ideas and secure the approval, if possible, of that 
Convention, but while it made all free to speak, it emphatically 
required them to speak in public hearings and not otherwise, 
and well do we remember the definite enforcement of that 
lobbying regulation. It said, in substance, ““You may be heard 
in an open, public and candid manner, but secret lobbying, no, 
never” and the firm way in which Mr. Ledbetter, chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee, construed and enforced these 
regulations guaranteed its complete success. In our Internal 
affairs no state in the Union has improved the high character 
and the useful policies of its newspapers, from the greatest 
daily to the smallest weekly journal, than has been accom- 
plished in Oklahoma, and the people of the state have given 
more attention to entrusting its Governmental affairs to men 
of ability, integrity and efficiency than has Oklahoma. So we 
have a minimum of mistakes and a maximum of efficiency 
in our Government. 

But Oklahoma still has things to do that will greatly 
improve our possibility for a more prosperous state. There 
is a principle in state activity that must not be forgotten. 
It is, the State is but a representative of its people and their 
interests and industry. One of the leading industries of our 
state is oil production, and that happens to be the industry 
next to agriculture in general volume and value to the state. 
As agriculture is suffering from the misrule of the money 
changers, so is oil embarrassed by the doings of the oil mono- 
poly. Crude oil is only the beginning of the monopolistic effort 
which carries on to transportation, manufacturing and dis- 
tribution after its production, and the monopoly care not for 
profits on production that would be in competition with the 
independent producer. Hence the monopolist strives for low 
price on crude oil and high price on by-products. And to that 
end, monopoly develops competition with foreign crude oil pro- 
duction. It resolves itself into the state’s duty and the duty 
of the United States to promote protection to the landowner 
for his royalty interest, to American labor, vast in numbers 
and needy in employment, and to furnish this protection the 
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available route is an ample tariff to protect the home produc- 
tion. No one else is interested except the producer and his 
cooperating interests against the monopoly. The consumer of 
the by-products is not a beneficiary of low price crude oil, and 
by reason of the general benefits all our country, except the 
monopoly, is vitally interested in home protection. It will be 
just as important to encourage oil production in our home 
country as it was in bringing factories to the Oklahoma gas. 

Remember the old saying, vinegar never catches flies and 
besides the policy of “do unto others as you would they should 
do unto you” has a wonderfully beneficial effect upon all peo- 
ple. We cannot be proud if we have lost our temper and lost 
our fairness to our neighbor and in our selfishness have done 
our neighbor an injustice. But just remember this there 
probably was never an instance in the history of the human 
family where anybody ever remembered with pleasure or 
personal satisfaction his doing of this to the contrary. Hence 
what has proved a success on all occasions is a good thing to 
follow, ‘do unto others as you would they should do unto 
you.” 

And is it a surprise then that my love for Oklahoma 
when we delve into its history is greater when I realize that 
President Theodore Roosevelt gave birth to our State. 

I claim no unusual adherence to the Golden Rule, its 
observance is almost an Oklahoma principle. For myself, my 
inclination to remember the Golden Rule was inherited from 
my Mother and my foster Mother. First, Mrs. Jane Haskell 
and later my foster Mother, Mrs. Lydia J. McConnell (after- 
wards Mrs. Thomas J. Miller). Lydia J. McConnell, a farm 
girl school teacher and Sunday School teacher, there is where 
I met Lydia McConnell, as one of the small boys in her Sunday 
School class. My mother was very fond of Lydia, although 
Lydia was much younger; married at about twenty-one years 
of age, her baby boy died; a few weeks later Lydia came to 
my mother and asked that I go home with her to relieve 
her lonesome spirit. I had been for a season or two the prize 
winner in her class. In those days it was a custom for the 
widowed mother to bind out her children; mother had five 
children when she became a widow, from nine days old to 
twelve years of age, but while she was mild, strictly a mother 
in all those words imply, when she became a widow she was 
very positive in her conclusion and when the neighbors as- 
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sumed she would follow the custom and bind out her children 
as the Court would approve Jane Haskell said “no sir, I will 
keep my own family, I will support them, none of them shall 
ever be bound out children,” and when Lydia McConnell asked 
a few years later that, the then ten year old Charlie should 
be given to her, I don’t believe a similar request from anybody 
but Lydia McConnell would have attracted her attention, but 
she was fond of Lydia and said, “my home is Charlie’s home 
and it must be, he can go home with you with the under- 
standing that whenever he gets homesick he may return.” 
Thus the home with the foster mother began and continued 
more than ten years until Charlie was an adult and ready to 
leave the farm and go to the county seat to practice law. 
Both these mothers were much the same type, they were 
religious, they were strictly temperate and they were genuine 
mothers. The real mother continued in active life thirty 
years longer and the foster mother still lives in her Ohio 
country home. They were unwavering advocates of such 
good policies as the Golden Rule, it was the example they set 
which gave me the admiration for everything that I have 
since admired in life, and the Golden Rule is one of them. 

There is another old saying by thoughtful people that we 
are bound to appreciate and should always follow: It is 
human nature to feel grateful for appreciation of our earnest 
efforts in life and as the saying is distribute your flowers 
when you feel appreciation due and don’t withhold the flowers 
simply to decorate the graves of those you feel are entitled to 
flowers. And in this I am taking a moment, with the permis- 
sion of those assembled to express my personal gratitude in 
one particular. 

Some way or with some good fortune I have had more 
good luck in my life time to this date than is often accorded 
deserving people, and that good luck is this: All along people 
have helped me, have rendered the most friendly and frequent 
co-operation and if I have had any successes they are due to 
the help of others. I would probably not have reached the 
dignity of a country school teacher except for the untiring 
help of Lydia Miller and the encouragement of my real 
mother, but what I have in mind now is a gift from a multitude 
of Oklahoma people. Can you realize any compliment that 
would appeal to you more sincerely than that fond mothers 
and fathers should honor me by adoption of my name as a 
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given name for their new born girl and boy. And there is 
nothing that fills me with more pride and appreciation than 
the fact that over thirteen hundred of the now young men 
and women of Oklahoma bear my name as part of their given 
name. That sort of compliment can have no origin except 
that the proud parents are real friends of mine and as the 
years have passed and there are now something like thirteen 
hundred both men and women of probably twenty or twenty- 
five years of age bear that name, and nothing in my whole 
life is dearer to me than these young people. Just a few days 
ago at the closing of the recent campaign it was suggested 
that I have a radio greeting of these young folks as a party 
inspiration, I believe the whole thirteen hundred will agree 
when I asked that such greeting should not be mingled in a 
political campaign, rather at a meeting like the present one, 
non-partisan celebrating the united efforts of the whole people 
of Oklahoma. I could think of no suggestion more fitting 
than, yes, with the vast number of namesakes I realize that 
both Democratic and Republican parents had honored me and 
that it would be indelicate for me to take political advantage 
of this opportunity to try and urge political sentiment. I 
personally feel that the greatest pride I can have in these 
young men and women of to-day is that they have grown to 
manhood and womanhood with sufficient intelligence and 
energy to formulate their own opinions as to their political 
choice without any dictation from me as to their personal 
conclusions, hence we do not even ask their politics, we just 
look upon them as the most gratifying compliment to me 
and a very lasting appreciation and desire to aid them in the 
affairs of life, and always remembering the great compliment 
their fathers and mothers bestowed upon me. I shall hope to 
meet them all from time to time as the opportunity may afford, 
but let us all remember the first duty is to be a useful and 
influential citizen of Oklahoma, that politics and religion is 
your own choice in life. 


SALT WORKS IN EARLY OKLAHOMA* 
By GRANT FOREMAN 


Of the features that entered into the history of Oklahoma, 
climate, topography, geography, and soil were among the 
most important for they gave us the grass and forests sup- 
porting the animal life that in turn made this a paradise 
for the early Indians and brought the trader and trapper, 
the first whites who disputed with the aborigines the posses- 
sion of the country and brought it to the knowledge of the 
people of the east. Related to these features was one of equal 
importance, that of transportation. 

Practically as we understand the term now, transporta- 
tion did not exist in those early days. To consider that subject 
we must dismiss all our present conceptions and think only 
of the slow and painful movements of the Indians by villages 
on their periodical hunts; or of the traders who traveled for 
weeks with their little trains of pack horses or mules carrying 
merchandise to barter with the Indians or returning from 
the prairies, Santa Fe, or Chihuahua to the Three Forks, 
Fort Smith or St. Louis with their kegs or skins of bullion 
bulking large and heavy, a thousand dollars or two of Mexican 
silver making a load for the nimble-footed little burro. 

Or we should think of the only other method of trans- 
portation—that by water. The oceans and bays that indent 
the shores of our country, the great lakes and rivers, de- 
termined the locations of our important cities for they pro- 
vided the one essential to their life and growth, that of 
transportation. And so the rivers of Oklahoma determined 
the locations of our army posts and trading settlements that 
brought in their wake commerce and industry and civilization. 
But water transportation had its limitations and while Col. 
Chouteau could ship from the Three Forks cargoes of skins 
and furs to New Orleans the toil and expense of the labor of 
building boats at Chouteau’s little ship yard and the weeks 
of navigating the vessels to their remote destinations could be 


aRead at the annual meeting of the Oklahoma Historical Society at 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, March 31, 1932. 
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incurred only because of the comparatively great value of 
the cargo. 

But there was one product of the country, one of the 
most essential to human life and comfort, that did not lend 
itself so readily to the primitive methods of transportation 
of those days, and that was salt. As we do not realize how 
important salt is to us today, much less do we comprehend 
its place in the lives of the pioneers when they lacked present 
day facilities that deliver it to thousands of cities, villages, 
and shops where it is available to us with scarcely a thought 
of the means by which it is produced and brought to us. 

How vital salt springs or other sources of salt supply 
were to the pioneers of this country is indicated by the scores 
of place-names of towns and streams named “Saline” or 
“Salina.” So important was the possession of and access to 
nature’s sources of this essential to human life and industry 
that the Indians waged battles over them; in the early terri- 
torial grants east of the Mississippi River, the Government 
expressly reserved salt springs and other deposits in order 
that as public property they might be made available to all. 
After the consummation of the Louisiana Purchase, the Gov- 
ernment cancelled many claims to salt springs that the Spanish 
and French officials had granted and restored them to the 
public domain. In cataloguing the resources of newly acquired 
territory to determine its value and to indicate its place in 
the future economic scheme of the country, explorers and 
officers sent to report, invariably gave a place to the salt 
deposits along with the soil and vegetation and water courses. 
Thus Maj. Amos Stoddard who was commissioned in 1804 
to take possession of Upper Louisiana under the treaty of 
cession reported on the important features of our new ac- 
quisition. And he subsequently wrote a book" in which he 
devoted several pages to descriptions of salt springs and 
other deposits in the Purchase. Of the flowing spring five 
miles northeast of the present Mazie, in Mayes County, later 
known as the Campbell and still later as the Bryan saline; 
he said in part: “The spring formed a fountain or basin 
at its source of about forty feet in diameter. It then sudden- 
ly disappears under a rock of about forty yards in extent, 


1Stoddard, Maj. Amos: Sketches Historical and Descriptive of Louist- 
ana, page 17, footnote 311. 
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the top of which is flat and smooth, and great quantities of 
salt are formed on it. The water is nearly saturated; the 
Indians and traders procure their salt from it; and they 
say that eight gallons of it will yield by evaporation one 
gallon of salt. About four hundred Osages living near the 
mouth of the Verdigris river a short distance only from this 
spring, obtain their supplies of salt from it; and as it is 
situated on a navigable stream, it will probably very soon 
become of importance to the manufacture of salt among the 
whites.” 

This salt spring, known to few people now living, was 
more potent in the history of this state than the greatest 
oil well ever drilled in Oklahoma. It heads a train of develop- 
ments and events increasing in importance with the years, 
that touch the lives of all of us and enter into the present 
greatness of our state. 

This spring was known to the Osage living within what 
is now Missouri and influenced Pierre Chouteau when he 
brought about the division of that tribe by inducing half 
of them to remove to the region east of Tulsa and north of 
Muskogee. Their presence here influenced and was followed 
by the trading settlements at the Three Forks and the Saline, 
Union Mission near by, emigrant trains through the country 
over the ancient Osage trail that led to this spring and later 
became part of the Texas Road, Fort Smith and Fort Gibson, 
white settlements, the one influencing the next; until Fort 
Gibson and the head of navigation at the Three Forks, 
brought to the neighborhood thousands of immigrant Indians 
from the East, and these in turn caused Indian agencies, 
and the importance of the country as the head of Indian 
administration; it was from this first immigrant Indian 
settlement at the Three Forks that the Tallassee Indians 
removed in 1834 to give their name to the present city of 
Tulsa. 

Union Mission was located near this salt spring in 1819, 
and the missionaries often wrote of the frequent visits of 
the Osage Indians to the spring where they boiled down the 
water and made salt that they carried to their villages. Salt 
was important to the Indians, not only in their diet, but for 


preserving and tanning hides, a work that was skillfully 
done by the women. 
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Oklahoma was blessed in an extraordinary degree with 
salt deposits that challenged the interest and frequently the 
wonder of explorers, who first learned of them from the 
resident Indians who collected their salt there. Perhaps the 
most celebrated were the deposits in northwestern Oklahoma 
on the Salt Fork River. 

When Capt. Zebulon M. Pike was sent to explore the 
western limits of the Louisiana Purchase, Lieut. James B. 
Wilkinson separated from the remainder of the party in 
October 1807 and descended the Arkansas River. On De- 
cember 10 he passed the mouth of the “Grand Saline, or 
Newsewketonga” Cimarron River, and noted? what the In- 
dians told him: “About two days’ march up this river, you 
find the prairie grass on the S. W. side incrusted with salt, 
and on the N. E. bank, fresh-water springs, and lakes abound- 
ing with fish. This salt the Arkansas Osages obtain by scrap- 
ing it off the prairie with a turkey’s wing into a wooden 
trencher.” 

These salt deposits were visited in January, 1811 by 
George Sibley, Osage agent stationed among the Osage In- 
dian in Missouri. The next month he wrote a graphic 
account? of this phenomenon that was the wonder of all 
who had seen or heard of it. 

“IT embraced the opportunity while I was out 

to visit and examine the famous Salines beyond the 

Arkansaw. The Grand Saline is at least 20 miles 

in circumference and is a perfect level plane cov- 

ered in dry hot weather from 2 to 6 inches deep 

with a beautiful clean white Salt, of a quality 
rather superior I think to the imported blown 
salt. The Rock Saline is on a smaller scale being 

not more than about 500 acres in extent. It is also 

a level flat surrounded by very high hills formed 

chiefly of Gypsum of various qualities, and flint 

and Red Clay; from the bases of these Hills arise 
many springs of salt water which spreading slowly 
over the flat is by the action of the Sun converted 

to hard salt which is more or less abundant accord- 


2Coues, Elliott: The Expeditions of Zebulon Montgomery Pike, 555. 
3Sibley to Clark, February 22, 1811, Missouri Historical Society, 
Sibley Manuscripts, Volume 1. 
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ing to the weather a long continuance of very hot 
dry weather produces a solid mass of salt from 
5 to 12 inches thick covering an hundred acres of 
the flat, very much resembling a large pond of 
water covered with rough ice. 

“There are several springs which rise within 
the flat, around which the Salt forms in such solid 
masses as to defy the heaviest shower of rain, 
however often repeated. At one of these Springs 
I hewed out a piece of salt 10 inches thick. I then 
dug about a foot below the surface of the ground 
and still found an almost solid mass of salt; an 
Indian seeing me digging, laughing asked me if I 
expected to dig to the bottom. I am induced to 
believe there is a solid rock of salt of vast extent 
near the surface here. At present I cannot give 
more sketches of these truly great curiosities of 
nature. When I shall have revised my notes per- 
haps I may again resume the subject in some future 
letter.” 

Three years later he wrote a longer description :4 

“The Grand Saline is situated about 280 miles 
S. W. of Fort Osage between the forks of a small 
branch of the Arkansaw, one of which washes the 
Southern extremity, and the other (the principal 
one,) runs nearly parallel with, and within a mile 
of its opposite side. It is a hard level plain of 
redish Col’. Land, of an irregular or mix’d figure, 
its greatest length is from N. W. to S. E. and its 
circumference full Thirty miles — This Plain is 
entirely covered in dry, hot weather, from 2 to 6 
inches deep with a crust of clean white Salt of a 
quality rather Superior I think to the imported 
blown Salt; in this State the Saline bears a strik- 
ing resemblance to a field of brilliant white Snow 
with a crust on it after a rain— 

“The Grand Saline is environed by ridges of 
Sand Hills, some of which are perfectly naked, 
some thinly clothed with verdure and small trees, 


4Sibley to Rector, July 22, 1814, General Land Office Files. 
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and others afford on their declivities thickets of 
Dwarf Plum Bushes not over 30 inches high, which 
yielded us (23d June) a great abundance of ripe 
Plums the largest and finest I ever tasted — I am 
of opinion that the Salt may easily be waggoned 
from this place to the Arkansaw where Keel Boats 
may receive it at certain Seasons — the root is thro’ 
an open Prairie all the way, and the distance not 
over 80 or 90 miles. 

“The Rock Saline lies about 75 miles N. W. of 
the Grand Saline surrounded by naked mountains 
of red clay and Gypsum — It is a level flat of hard 
red land of about 500 acres, thro’ which pafses a 
small stream, dividing it into two unequal parts, 
one fifth of which, or about 100 acres, being on the 
S. W. Side, close under a tremendous Hill, from the 
base of which ifsue Several Springs of Salt water, 
which gradually covers the plain and by the action 
of the Sun is in the dry hot seasons converted into 
a Solid mafs of Salt several inches thick. There are 
also within this plain, 4 Springs of Salt water per- 
fectly saturated around which are formed hollow 
covered with rock Salt from 12 to 20 inches in 
thicknefs. When I visited this Saline, it had just 
been inundated by excefsive rains, and all the Salt 
was swept off except that around the 4 springs— 
yet I found an immense quantity there, and actu- 
ally blocked out with my tomahawk a very clean 
piece full 16 inches thick. — From what I saw my- 
self and what my faithful Indian guides told me on 
the spot, and had often told me before, I have not 
the least doubt but there are times when this whole 
Section (next the Hills) is covered completely with 
a solid rock of Salt from 4 to 12 inches thick, and 
immediately around the 4 Springs 12 to 20 inches 
thick, resembling a field of Ice in large flakes — 
The other Section produces Salt exactly like that 
of the Grand Saline — The country around the rock 
Saline is very mountainous, and the Saline can only 
be approached on foot or (with some difficulty on 
Horseback). You have a Specimen of the Salt 
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which I got at this Saline from one of the Springs 

—therefore I need not describe it.” 

Capt. Nathan Boone, the son of Daniel Boone, visited 
these salt plains in June 1848, while on an expedition from 
Fort Gibson for the protection of Santa Fe traders; he gives 
an extended account in his journal of the expedition. When 
he came to the Salt Fork, designated by him on his map 
as “Little or Upper Red Fork, called by the Osages “nes-ca- 
tonga” meaning “Big Salt,” he visited the “Big Salt Plain” 
probably in Alfalfa County, which he says looked “like a 
lake of white water in an extensive level country.” 

But the most wonderful saline seen by him was that 
on the Cimarron called by him the Lower or Big Red Fork; 
this was called by travelers the Salt Rock and was a subject 
of great interest and amazement to all who had seen it. 
“The whole cove on the right of the two forks of the river,” 
he said, “appeared to be one immense salt spring of water 
so much concentrated, that, as soon as it reaches the point 
of breaking forth, it begins depositing its salt. In this way 
a large crust or rock is formed all over the bottom for per- 
haps 160 acres. Digging through the sand for a few inches 
anywhere in this space, we could find the solid salt, so hard 
that there was no means in our power of getting up a block 
of it. We broke our mattock in the attempt. In many places 
through this rock salt crust the water boiled up as clear 
as chrystal; tempting to one suffering from thirst; but so 
salt that our hands after being immersed in it and suffered 
to dry, became as white as snow. Thrusting the arm down 
one of these holes they appeared to be walled with salt as 
far down as the arm could reach.’ 

The Indians came to these salt plains or the Salt Rock 
from all directions and made salt; they scooped up the salt 
and sand, placed it in kettles of water; when it was dissolved 
the sand settled to the bottom of the vessel; the clear water 
was then poured off and boiled down until only the white 
salt remained. With the salt they filled bags of skins that 
they loaded on their ponies and carried it to their villages. 

5 ’ . Py 
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The work of collecting the salt and fuel was done by the 
women, while their husbands were engaged in hunting or 
other occupations. For the Grand Saline was more than 
merely a place to secure salt. It was a famous place to hunt 
the buffalo and other game that collected there for the salt. 
It was often a rendezvous for Indians who met their friends 
there in large bodies for conferences to plan wars or other 
affairs of state among the Indians; and quite as often they 
came there to surprise their enemies and kill them if pos- 
sible. Indians with some commercial instincts such as the 
Kickapoo, Cherokee, Shawnee, Osage and Comanche met 
there to barter peltries and horses for merchandise and 
powder. 

So important were these salt deposits to all the Indians 
in the West that when the Government by its agents Mont- 
ford Stokes and others made the treaty with the Creek 
Indians in 1833 at Fort Gibson by which their lands in the 
present Oklahoma were confirmed to them, it was cautiously 
provided that “if the saline or salt plains on the great west- 
ern prairies, should come within the boundaries defined by 
this agreement, as the country of the Creek nation, then, 
and in that case the president of the United States, shall 
have the power to permit all other friendly Indian tribes 
to visit said salt plains and procure thereon and carry away 
salt sufficient for their subsistence, without hindrance or 
molestation from the said Creek Indians.”® 

At an early day white men not only availed themselves 
of nature’s bountiful supply of salt but sensed its commer- 
cial possibilities and installed equipment for its manufac- 
ture. But they did not compete with the Indians for the 
vast supply on the salt plains. They combined salt deposits 
with the advantages of river transportation and founded 
the salt business on the streams of eastern Oklahoma. Per- 
haps its earliest manufacture for commercial purposes in 
the present Oklahoma dates from 1815 when one Bernard 
R. Mouille for himself and associates obtained from Maj. 
William L. Lovely, Cherokee agent, a license to operate the 
salt springs on the west bank of the Grand River, east of 
the present Mazie, near where Union Mission was to be later 
established. In the settlements on the lower Arkansas River 
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salt was then selling for $25 to $30 per barrel and Mouille 
urged that because of scarcity and high cost of salt his 
establishment would be a great public convenience. And he 
showed what a great undertaking it would be for he would 
have to transport his kettles and other equipment for a long 
distance to the mouth of the Arkansas River and then up 
that stream 750 miles he said, and then up the Grand or 
Six Bulls River another fifty miles; here, where his es- 
tablishment would be 300 miles from the nearest white 
settlement he would have difficulty in keeping adequate 
help that he would have to pay very high wages.’ This 
establishment was subsequently shown on old maps as 
“Campbell’s Salt Works,’ but in later years was called 
Bryan’s Salt Works. Campbell was killed by his partners 
David Earheart and William G. Childers about May first, 
1819, and the works were abandoned for the time.® 

The next month this establishment was visited by the 
naturalist Thomas Nuttall, who found it: 

“lying idle and nearly deserted in consequence of 

the murder of Mr. Campbell, by Erhart, his late 

partner, and two accomplices in their employ. [He 

gives a good picture of the] saline, which appeared 

to be a gravely, alluvial basin, of about an acre in 

extent, and destitute of all vegetation. A small 

fresh water brook, now scarcely running, passed 

through this area, and the salt water, quite pellucid, 

issued copiously to the surface in various directions. 

At one place it boiled up out of a focus of near six 

inches diameter, emitting fetid bubbles of sulphur- 

etted hydrogen, which deposited a slight scum of 

sulphur. All the springs are more or less hepatic, 

which circumstance is attributable to a bed of bi- 

tuminous and sulphuretted slate-clay, visible on 

the margin of the stream, and probably underlaid 

by coal, through which the water rises to the sur- 

face .... The only well dug upon the premises 

for salt water, was about five feet deep, and quar- 

ried through a bed of dark colored limestone, con- 
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An ancient wooden pipe through which the salt water is still flowing 
at the site of the salt works at Union Mission; all that remains of that 
establishment.—Courtesy of Ray Kirkland. 


Site of the Bean and Sanders Salt Works 7 miles north of Gore, Oklahoma. 
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taining shell and nodules of black hornstone, similar 

to the chert of Derbyshire. ... When the works 

were in operation, 120 bushels of salt were manu- 

factured in a week, and the water is said to be so 
strong, that after the second boiling, it became 
necessary to remove the lye. No mother water, or 
any thing almost but what is volatile, appears 
mixed with this salt, which is of the purest white- 

ness on the first boiling and only takes about 80 

gallons of water to produce a bushel.’”? 

Mark and Richard H. Bean settled in 1817 on the Illinois 
River near its confluence with the Arkansas where they had 
located a salt spring. As salt was scarce in the settlements 
on the Arkansas, Maj. William Bradford, commandant at 
Fort Smith, urged them to make salt there for the use of 
the garrison and the white settlements. They accordingly 
proceeded to secure the necessary equipment and proceeded 
with the manufacture of salt. They first purchased the 
kettles at the abandoned Campbell’s Salt Works on the 
Grand River in 1819 and shipped them down the Grand and 
Arkansas rivers and up the Illinois about five miles and 
removed them overland west two miles to the salt works 
on a stream now called Salt Branch.!° 

The next year the Beans and a man named Reuben 
Sanders obtained from the governor of Arkansas Territory 
a license to operate these salt springs. Captain John Bell, 
who visited them in September, 1820, while traveling from 
the mouth of the Verdigris to Fort Smith, says of these 
works: 

“,.. They are situated on a small creek which 
flows into the Illinois creek about a mile below, 
and at the distance of about seven miles from the 
Arkansas. Mr. Bean commenced his operations in 
the spring, and has already a neat farm-house on 
the Illinois, with a considerable stock of cattle, 
hogs, and poultry, and several acres of Indian corn. 
Near the springs he has erected a neat log-house, 
and a shed for the furnace; but his kettles, which 


9Thwaites, R. G., (Ed.): Barly Western Travels, Thomas Nuttall, 
Journal of Travels into Indian Territory, 242. 
10Foreman, ibid., 67, 68, 154, 155, 176, 180, 193. 
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were purchased of the proprietors of the Neosho 

establishment, were not yet fixed.” 

Passing over the trail from Fort Smith to the mouth 
of the Verdigris, Jacob Fowler crossed Illinois River— 

“ and about one mile farther stoped for the 

night at Beens Salt Workes, — this is the Second 

night Since We left the fort — the Workes one 

Small Well With a few kittles about 55 gallons of 

Watter make a bushil of Salt and the Well affords 

Watter to boil the kittles about three days in the 

Weake Been and Sanders Has permission of the 

govern [government] to Worke the Salt Spring— 

they Sell the Salt at one dollar per bushil.’’4 

Under Bean’s management these works produced a large 
output of salt which contributed much to the comfort of the 
white settlements along the Arkansas River. The Arkansas 
Gazette said: “... we have salt of the first quality, and pro- 
duced at the saline on the Illinois, about 50 miles from Fort 
Smith in great abundance.” In 1822 on the expiration of 
Bean’s license, Governor Miller extended it for three years, 
and in 1825, Governor Izard extended it for twelve months 
and said: 

“... Your proposal of making over to the use 

of the United States all the Improvements executed 

by you at these works (with the exception of the 

Iron Pots and boilers) in three years from this 

time, on condition of having the use of the Property 

rent-free during that Period, will be laid before 

the Department of War. It is however stipulated 

that you shall deliver at least two thousand Bushels 

of marketable salt at this place [Little Rock] for 

a price not to exceed $1 50/100 pr. bushel at any 

time within the first year after this Date should you 

be called upon by the executive to do so.” 

According to General Arbuckle and Captain Bonneville, 
Bean’s salt works supplied salt to the whole country around 
and they built boats in which they shipped it down the 
Arkansas River to Fort Smith, Little Rock and other settle- 
ments on that stream. Their extensive equipment included 


a ae ee Elliott, (Hd.): The Journal of Jacob Fowler, 2; Foreman, 
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a good double log house, negro quarters, and stables, two 
drying houses and a large warehouse for the finished salt, 
with two long houses to cover the 100 iron kettles they had 
transported at great expense over six hundred miles by keel 
boats before any steamboat had ventured so high up the 
river. There were also outhouses and furnaces and a five- 
mile road to a warehouse they had built just below the falls 
on the Arkansas River. They made from 35 to 40 bushels of 
Salt per day and sold it for one dollar per bushel. 

By the treaty with the Cherokee Indians in 1828 the 
country was given to them and the Beans were dispossessed 
of their salt springs and equipment. They filed a claim with 
the Government for reimbursement and in the hearing in 
1857, army officers Arbuckle, Bonneville and Dixon, and two 
of their old neighbors there named William Quessenbury and 
William McGarrah testified to the high character of the claim- 
ants and of the great value of their salt works and equipment 
which they said were worth $15,000; this was the amount 
J. W. Denver, Commissioner of Indian Affairs recommended 
that they be paid pursuant to an act of Congress for their 
relief of March 3, 1857.12 It also developed that when the 
Beans were dispossessed, the works were taken over by 
Walter Webber, a Cherokee Indian, who with his heirs con- 
tinued to operate them until the Civil War. From the accounts 
of early travelers and army officers, the Bean salt works 
exercised a decided influence on a large extent of country and 
contributed to the comfort of many people both white and 
Indian. 

For a long time Webbers Salt Works was an important 
public place like a post office or the old mill where customers 
waited their turns, and public business was transacted there. 
Thus the Cherokee Advocate of December 25, 1845, carried 
the announcement that “There will be sold to the highest 
bidder on Saturday, the fifteenth of January next at Webber’s 
Salt Works, the following named negroes, to-wit: Charlotte; 
May and her two children; Rachel and her child, and one 
Negro man. All of which will be sold for the purpose of 
making an equal division of the proceeds of the said negroes 
among the heirs of Ruth Phillips deceased. Terms of sale 


12J, W. Denver to Secretary of the Interior, July 9, 1857, Office of 
Indian Affairs. 
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cash. Sale to commence at Twelve o’clock. Looney Price and 
Ellis Phillips, administrators.” The site of the Bean-Webber 
Salt works is now easily identified by fragments of furnaces, 
wooden buildings, ashes, and the white of the salt deposit on 
the earth that still attracts cattle. 

Another salt works was located on the Illinois River 
about ten or twelve miles above the mouth and for many years 
was known as Mackey’s. There is evidence that as early as 
1826 one John Lasater was manufacturing salt there and 
that year advertised in the Arkansas Gazette that he wished 
to sell his equipment which included a good shed, salt house, 
cabins, 34 kettles, and some cleared land.t* Samuel Mackey 
who had a Cherokee family removed with the tribe from 
Alabama to Arkansas in 1819, and from Arkansas in 1828 
and took possession of this salt works. It was located on the 
east bank of the Illinois River and near the military road from 
Fort Smith to Fort Gibson. Mackey had a considerable es- 
tablishment there and furnished lodging and food to travelers 
passing that way. He not only shipped salt up and down the 
Illinois and Arkansas rivers, and thus supplied a large demand, 
but he became an extensive farmer and took contracts from 
the Government to ration emigrant Indians during the Creek 
and Cherokee removal. His place became well known through 
the country and was frequently mentioned in official and other 
contemporary accounts. Salt water for his establishment was 
obtained from a spring that discharged through an opening 
in the solid rock in the bottom of the Illinois River. A pipe 
was fixed in the opening of the spring so as to carry the dis- 
charge above the surface of the river water and a pump was 
attached by means of which the salt water was carried to 
the kettles on the bank of the river. Mackey died in 1839 
and his sons James and W. T. Mackey succeeded to his busi- 
ness. 

Prior to the Civil War these salt works became the prop- 
erty of Alexander Wilson a prosperous Cherokee who con- 
ducted a mercantile establishment at Tahlequah. It was then 
known as the Marble Salt Works. Wilson died in 1858 when 
the salt works became the property of his widow, Rebecca 
Riley Wilson, and three children including Mrs. Belle Rush 
lately of Muskogee. The equipment then consisted of pumps 


13Arkansas Gazette, October 31, 1826. 


An old salt kettle from Mackey’s Salt Works on Illinois River. This 
kettle weighing about fifteen hundred pounds was broken to pieces during 
the Civil War and later patched up to be used again for making salt. 
Photographed by Ray Kirkland. 
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and other machinery, 100 immense evaporating salt kettles 
arranged in batteries in two rows of hewed log buildings 
several hundred feet long, and a store-house stocked with gen- 
eral merchandise suitable to the demands of the neighborhood 
and to barter for labor and wood. There were also wagons 
and oxen, horses and mules for hauling wood to burn under 
the kettles and for hauling salt, and a large warehouse. 

Mrs. Wilson died in 1861 about the time of the breaking 
out of the Civil War when the property was seized by the 
Confederates who made of it a public gathering place where 
soldiers were drilled; and they manufactured salt there for 
the use of the Confederate army and the surrounding inhabi- 
tants. In 1863 the Confederates were driven out by the Union 
forces and two companies of Federal troops were stationed 
there to hold the works, the adjacent country, and the military 
road; they also manufactured salt there to supply the Union 
forces and the thousands of Indian, negro, and white refugees 
gathered around Fort Gibson. About two years later the 
Union forces abandoned the salt works and to prevent them 
from falling into the hands of the Confederates, they com- 
pletely destroyed all the equipment by burning the houses, 
and breaking up the kettles, the pumps and other machinery. 
For many years the heirs tried in vain to secure compensation 
from the United States for the loss of the salt works and a 
large number of cattle and hogs belonging to it that were 
taken by the Union Army. In the lean days of reconstruction 
after the war, these broken kettles were repaired by straps of 
iron rivetted to the fragments and thus restored somewhat to 
their former integrity, they were again used for making 
salt. One of these I had hauled to Muskogee and gave it to 
the University of Tulsa where it will be seen on the campus. 

Bluford West a Cherokee citizen came to the new home 
of the tribe in 1830. The next year he purchased from a white 
man named Meredith some improvements on a place where 
there was a large buffalo and deer lick of an acre or two in 
extent located on the northeast quarter of Section 11, Town- 
ship 19 North, Range 19 East, on the east side of Grand River 
southeast of Choteau; there was no salt spring but after a 
rain when the water evaporated it left a saline deposit. Here 
in 1832 West and Andrew M. Vann began digging for salt 
water. At a depth of ten or twelve feet they struck rock and 
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found a little salt water; Vann gave up the effort and went 
to Fort Smith. West persevered however and dug four wells 
and two cisterns; but in the only one in which salt water was 
found it was colored and unfit for making salt. 

Digging these wells was a laborious process performed by 
slave labor. As one observer described it “they would put one 
log house inside of another and cram earth between them and 
dig out, letting the house settle. This kept the sand and 
gravel from caving in as they dug down. They built a frame 
work on the inside of the logs thus sunk. They cost a good 
deal.” Finally West abandoned the dug wells and proceeded 
to drill from the bottom of one well they had dug ten feet 
deep to the solid rock.1# 

With a force of men an upright timber with a fork at 
the top was securely set in the ground. In the fork was a 
horizontal pivot on which worked a lever from the heavy end 
of which depended a drill on a cable; this was called a spring 
pole with a heavy iron bit. At the other end of the lever or 
sweep the strength of three men was required to pull it down 
and thus elevate the drill; they then released their hold and 
the drill dropped with great force into the hole; another man 
stood at the rope and turned the drill before it dropped. By 
this primitive method the drilling continued for two years; 
the work was very slow, sometimes no more than three- 
quarters of an inch of progress being made in a day. The 
stone was powdered by the drill, and washed out with the 
water poured into the hole. A fifth man, a blacksmith, was 
employed to keep the drills sharpened. A man named Trammel 
superintended the work for about a year and another named 
Heth for the next year. Finally at a cost of about $6,000 
after drilling a two and one-half inch hole 126 feet through 
the rock a vein of salt water was struck that rose with suffi- 
cient force to lift it in pipes 14 feet above the surface. 

When the well was completed it was necessary to case 
off the surface water, and not having any iron pipe they 
resorted to an expedient typical of the resourcefulness of those 
early days. They secured sound tree trunks about twelve 
inches in diameter and cut them into sections of from eight 


14Information concerning the West saline and the other salines taken 
over by the Cherokee Nation in 1843 is from U. S. Senate Report No. 140 
28th Congress, second session. : 
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to twelve feet long and with an extension auger two inches 
in diameter they bored through the entire length of the sec- 
tion. Then they tapered one end of the section to a point and 
reamed the end of another section into a funnel shape so 
that the former fitted closely. Pipe thus made was set down 
on top of the hole in the rock so that the water would pass 
up without leaking through the connection. Similar wooden 
pipes were used to convey the salt water from the well to 
the vats from which it was conveyed into the kettles over 
the furnaces. Immense quantities of wood were used for 
fuel under the kettles; this was purchased at about a dollar a 
cord. Vats were made by hollowing out large sycamore logs. 

The equipment was then set up for handling and evapo- 
rating the salt water. A furnace was first constructed over 
which were heated 52 kettles holding 50 gallons each. The 
first twenty feet of the furnace was built of slate or soap 
stone quarried six miles away as ordinary stone available 
would not stand the heat. The wall of the furnace was seven 
or eight feet high at the front gradually diminishing in size 
to two feet where it ended at the chimney 70 feet from the 
fire. The furnace was housed under a shed 22 feet wide, built 
on locust posts with wall plates, rafters and lathing covered 
by three or four foot clap boards. In front of the furnace 
was a “fire shed” 16 by 20 feet. 

Later there were sixty kettles to each of the four fur- 
naces and in them West made from thirty to sixty bushels 
of salt a day, fifty pounds of salt being produced from 110 
gallons of water. The salt was produced usually at a cost 
of about thirty cents a bushel. There were three “‘liftings” a 
day and each “lifting” averaged nearly eighteen bushels. 

In April 1841 David Vann who was then on a Cherokee 
delegation in Washington negotiated for West from one Gen- 
eral Carter of Tennessee, a consignment of salt kettles which 
were to be delivered on the east bank of Grand River near 
Ft. Gibson at a cost of $100.00 per ton, together with one ton 
of small castings for the salt works. West and Vann were 
then in partnership. Vann wrote that the shipment was to 
start on the first rise of the river in the spring. However, 
Vann abandoned the salt business and the kettles were not 
sent until later and the consignment of salt kettles from Gen- 
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eral Carter arrived at Fort Gibson on the steamboat Hunts- 
man July 29, 1843. 

The Cherokee council enacted a law October 30,1843, 
declaring all the salt springs in the Cherokee Nation to be 
the property of the nation except the one on Lees Creek, 
granted by the treaty of 1828 to Sequoyah. In this they fol- 
lowed the theory that controlled with the government of the 
United States with reference to the salines on the public land, 
and by the western Cherokees themselves. The result of this 
law was to dispossess all of the old settlers who were then 
in possession of and operating these salt works. After the 
enactment of this law, the Cherokee Nation took possession 
of all of these salt works and leased them to individuals for 
a rental which was paid to the nation. The old settler mem- 
bers of the tribe who were thus dispossessed filed claims with 
the government for the loss sustained by them and an in- 
vestigation was ordered. The improvements of the citizens 
thus taken were inventoried and appraised. From this it 
appears that at the time of the act the improvements at the 
West salt works included the following: 

One one-story-and-a-half dwelling house of hewn logs 
with two large rooms and passage way between them, porches 
in front and rear, one room handsomely sealed and the whole 
house well finished, worth $2000.00. One dining room and 
kitchen of hewn logs adjoining, worth $500.00. A smoke 
house, root house, a negro house and large log building for 
poultry, $200.00. One spring 200 yards from house and well 
30 feet deep, the drilling of which was stopped by the law 
of 1843. One corn house, one stable 80 feet in length with 
several divisions and small stable and stable yards, troughs, 
etc., valued at $300.00. Eighty-seven acres of cultivated and 
fenced prairie land and thirty-five acres of cleared wood land 
with fencing, the yard about the dwelling house, potato patch, 
garden, grass covering about nine acres and 200 fruit trees; 
the whole was assessed at the value of $4125. 00. 

The improvements at the saline consisted of the following: 
1 trough or cistern made by hollowing out a solid log 64 feet 
long and 41% feet in diameter. There was a large amount of 
excavation and walling required for the adjustment of the 
furnace which was housed in a shed 90 feet in length and 20 
feet wide. A salt house joined the furnace shed. There were 


Site of the Mackey Salt Works on the Illinois River showing where 
the river has washed away the bank with a salt kettle overhanging the 
water. 


All that remains of the Bluford West Salt Works. 
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800 feet of wooden pipes for conveying salt water made of 
tree trunks. Close to the well there were two buildings for 
residences of the workmen with out-houses adjoining; a black- 
smith shop and a building used as a salt-house. The first ten 
feet of the well was ten feet square walled up with logs and 
then a frame set in leaving a space between it and the logs 
filled with dirt. In addition West had cut for his furnace 900 
cords of wood which was estimated at the value of 50c a cord. 

When the salt works were taken from the Old Settlers 
they were bitter toward the government dominated by John 
Ross and the great majority of the tribe who had lately 
emigrated in 1838. The tension caused by the killing of 
Boudinot and the two Ridges in 1839 was aggravated in 1841 
by the murder of Isaac Bushyhead and the serious wounding 
of David Vann, who were identified with the dominant or 
Ross faction of the tribe, by a man named Work who was 
serving with John West, a brother of Bluford West. The 
affair occurred at the polling place near the Saline during the 
election for national officials of the Cherokee Nation. Jacob 
West a white man, and his son John West were arrested and 
tried for the murder and both sentenced to be hanged. J acob 
West was executed and John West received 100 lashes. Work 
escaped. 

This was not the end of the trouble and the feud con- 
tinued to divide the people of the tribe. Bluford West left 
home on account of the trouble and went to Washington where 
he died of pneumonia, April 2, 1845. He was survived by his 
widow Nancy who afterwards married Leroy Markham, a 
blacksmith who worked under contract for the tribe. They 
continued to live at the West farm for many years though 
they were not for some years permitted to operate the Salt 
Works. In 1860, Leroy Markham leased the works from the 
Cherokee Nation for a term of ten years. For a long time 
Mrs. Markham as the sole heir of Bluford West sought to 
recover from the Cherokee Nation compensation for the loss 
of their property; two or three times appropriations were 
made by the Cherokee Council only to be vetoed by Chief 
John Ross. However after his death, with the aid of Joel R. 
Bryan as her attorney an appropriation of $12,000 was made 


and paid to her. 
Perhaps the best known salt works in Oklahoma was 
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that which gave the name to Salina, the village a mile north 
of it. While this was not operated so early as the Bryan salt 
works near Union Mission, a few miles lower down the Grand 
River, it developed into the most important of all in its days 
of great activity. A salt spring here was known to the whites 
as early as 1820 but there was no attempt by them to manu- 
facture salt from it for ten years after that time. In 1828 
Lieut. Washington Hood accompanied from St. Louis a party 
of Choctaw, Chickasaw and Creek Indians on a tour of ex- 
ploration. When they came to this saline he noted in his report 
“About 1 mile S. E. of Mr. Chouteau’s on the E. side of the 
Neosho, there is a salt spring, rising from a limestone rock 
covering from 1 to 2 acres; several openings are made in this 
rock by the water, which has a strong saline taste. . . The 
quantity of salt which this water would yield is not known, 
as no experiment of that kind has been made but it is probable 
that it would produce! abundantly.” 

These and other salt springs were included in the reser- 
vations made by treaty in 1825 to some of the half-breed 
Osage members of the family of Col. A. P. Chouteau who 
had his home and trading post nearby. He acquired title 
to the springs at this place and in 1830 sold them to Sam 
Houston who believed they would make him rich, but he 
was obliged to abandon that illusion when he discovered a 
white man could not own land in the Indian country. About 
that time the Cherokee Indians removed to this country 
from Arkansas and Capt. John Rogers a Cherokee took 
possession of the springs. He began making salt here and 
nearby erected his home and called the place the Grand 
Saline. Two years later October 6, 1832, the place was 
visited by Washington Irving who noted in his journal that 
Captain Rogers and his wife were half-breeds “he absent at 
Cherokee council which has been in session four weeks, being 
discordant; Mrs. Rogers a fine-looking woman; her son a 
tall fine-looking young man, married to a handsome tall 
half-breed. Log house with piazza—locust trees; saline in 
valley-bubbling’* springs.” 

At the time Captain John Rogers was dispossessed by 


15U. S. House Report No. 87, pp. 28, 2 $ 
dae anh By A pp 9, 20th Congress, second session; 
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the Cherokee law of 1843, his improvements at the Grand 
Saline consisted of one 25 acre enclosed cultivated field and 
another of 40 acres containing 665 fruit trees; one frame 
store house weather-boarded with clap boards and one frame 
dwelling house with two log out-houses; two large log 
stables with shed and stable yard with garden adjoining; 
one frame dwelling with adjoining kitchen, smoke house, 
negro house and garden with a stable and one spring house 
and two log houses made for workmen near the springs; 
two salt-houses and one shed 80 feet long covering the fur- 
nace; two cisterns 56 feet in length of board three feet wide 
and two feet deep; 50 salt kettles in the furnace. In 1839 
Captain Rogers had in operation 115 kettles but one of the 
furnaces was abandoned and 50 of the kettles were taken 
away by Captain Roger’s son, Lewis, for use in his salt works 
on the Spavinaw. There were in addition at Captain Roger’s 
salt works 500 feet of pipe made by boring through tree 
trunks, a blacksmith shop and negro cabin. 

This was a natural flowing saline where only trifling 
expenditure was necessary to procure the salt water and Cap- 
tain Rogers had been offered for it as high as $24,000.00. In 
March 1844 Rogers and his family were removed in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the law of 1843 relating to salines. 
This saline was then leased by the Cherokee Nation to Lewis 
Ross who contracted to pay $1600.00 annually for ten years. 

Ross built here a pretentious home which became one 
of the show places of the Cherokee Nation; in later years it 
was purchased by the Cherokee Nation and with additions 
was used as the Cherokee Orphan Asylum. About 1898 or 
1899 this building was destroyed by fire. 

The improvements at the Grand Saline belonging to Cap- 
tain Rogers’ son John Rogers consisted of one hewed log 
house weather boarded at the ends with sawed lumber and 
plastered inside and overhead, and outside on two sides, 18 
by 24 feet, one and one-half story high, with two (2) ten 
foot porches bannistered around with planed, tongued and 
grooved flooring below and above, three glass windows below 
and one above, one stairway, one stone chimney with two 
fire places and a shingled roof, valued at $500.00. 

One smoke house of hewed logs, one story high, 17x 18 
feet with a nailed board roof; one kitchen of hewed logs 18 x 19 
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feet, with a slab floor, stone and brick chimney, and board 
roof; one dining house of hewed logs one story high, 17 x 18 
feet, with good plank floor, nailed board roof, two doors and 
one brick chimney; two cow lots and fenced garden; one 
house, wall hewed down, 18 x 20 feet with plank floor, nailed 
board roof, wooden chimney and one door; three log cabins 
about 10 x 20 feet in size; and two old stables of round logs 
and shed. One spring house of hewed logs, 12 feet square; 
one horse lot and garden enclosed by stake and ridered fence. 

One reservoir for salt water being an embankment of 
earth and two logs high, 40 feet wide and 80 feet long; one 
salt house of hewed logs 16x18 feet; one shop house of 
hewed logs 16x18 feet; two cabins of hewed logs 16x18 
feet; one salt house of hewed logs 18 feet square; two old 
houses 16 feet square and a blacksmith shop; 540 feet of 
wooden pipe valued at 7c per foot; one furnace shed 20 x 80 
feet with sawed rafters covered with four foot boards; one 
salt cistern 60 feet long, 3 feet wide and 114 feet deep; one 
salt cistern 60 feet long, 114 feet wide and 114 feet deep; 
one furnace; posts, plank, cultivated land and fences, 362 
bearing apple trees, 217 small apple trees and 5 bearing 
peach trees. 

Fragments of hollowed sycamore logs or gums in Dirty 
Creek about three miles west of Webbers Falls, and in the 
Illinois River above Mackeys mark the sites of other early 
salt works. The salt works on Dirty Creek were known as 
the Drew salt works. Before the Civil War John Drew sold 
them to Dave Vann who operated them through the war. 
Vann’s son, the venerable R. P. Vann of Webbers Falls recent- 
ly told the writer that his father ran the works day and night. 

“There was a big cistern there that would hold 
half a million gallons of water. They pumped day 
and night with mules and negroes going all the 

time. Vann owned 100 negro slaves and he had 150 

at work cutting wood and feeding the fires in the 

furnaces under the salt kettles. The water was piped 

from the cistern to the kettles where it was cooked 
down to a certain stage and then with a hose it was 
piped to large evaporators on a lower level where 

the cooking continued until only the salt was left. 

Then the negroes would get in the evaporators and 
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shovel the salt out to the salt house. 

“Wagons would be waiting to haul it off. They 
came from everywhere. Much of the salt was hauled 

to Fort Smith in wagons drawn by six oxen to each. 

I remember one trip my father made to Fort Smith 

with ten wagon loads of salt. It took four days to 

make the round trip as the oxen could make only 
about 25 miles per day. 
“The Creeks came to our salt works and bought 

salt from my father and they always paid in gold 

they carried in sacks. They usually had a supply of 

money to buy salt with after a payment. They would 
come for a long distance to buy salt and I used to 
hear them telling about coming from Little River. 

They would sell the salt in their country. They were 

funny looking people and came to our salt works 

driving four ox-teams to a wagon. They seldom drove 

horses or mules. But they drove the prettiest oxen I 

ever saw, gentle as dogs. My father charged one 

dollar per bushel for the salt on the ground. He 
would collect a flour sack full of gold dollars that 
were about the size of a dime. The people did not 

rob houses in those days and the sack of gold was 

left lying around the house. After they quit making 

salt at this salt works my brothers broke up the 150 

kettles we owned there and sold the pieces to Mr. 

Joseph Sondheimer at Muskogee for old iron.” 

The salt lick at Union Mission located in the southwest 
quarter of Section 9, Township 19, Range 19, Mayes County, 
formerly Campbells and Earharts, was taken by the Chero- 
kee Nation in 1843 and payment was made for the few small 
improvements to a man named Alex Brown. There were 
several salt springs there and the water yielded more salt 
than that at West’s saline. There was no boring until 
after the saline was leased by the Nation under the law of 
1843. Then Joel M. Bryan, an adopted citizen of the Cherokee 
Nation who moved with his family from Georgia to this 
country in 1833, became the lessee; and the place was operated 
by him and his sub-lessees until 1875 when the building of 
the M. K. & T. Railroad and resultant importation of cheap 
salt ruined all the salt operations in the Indian Territory. 
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Bryan’s sub-lessees paid him one hundred bushels of salt 
monthly as rental. At one time it was sublet to Leroy 
Markham. 

The Grand Saline, West saline and Union or Bryan salt 
works furnished salt to Missouri, Arkansas, and the Indian 
Territory; and quantities of it were hauled for a long distance 
by the Creek Indians to their nation. At times the demand 
was so much greater than the supply that as many as a dozen 
ox-wagons would be waiting their turns for ten days or more; 
and sometimes so eager were the customers to secure their 
supply and be off on long journeys to distant homes that salt 
hot from the kettles would be loaded into the wagons instead 
of going to the salt house to cool. When the demand was 
not so great and Mr. Bryan had accumulated enough salt to 
make it worthwhile he would construct a flat boat and take 
a cargo of salt to New Orleans; the trip was long and labor- 
ious but he was able to dispose of his salt at a price that 
compensated him. 

In 1833 there were reported!’ six salt works in opera- 
tion in the Cherokee Nation. Roger’s, Brown’s and Vann’s 
on the Grand River, Webber’s and Mackey’s on the Illinois 
River and Guess’s on Lee’s Creek. When the Cherokee Indians 
removed from Arkansas to their present home, George Guess 
(or Sequoyah) owned and operated a saline in Arkansas. 
To compensate him for the loss of this saline he was given 
one on Lee’s Creek, near the eastern boundary of their new 
country. 

Sequoyah built his log home on Skin Bayou overlooking 
a good fresh water spring west of his salt works and about 
ten miles northeast of the present Sallisaw, Oklahoma. He 
looked after the fires under his kettles and the evaporation of 
the salt water and the “lifting” of the residue salt and sup- 
plied customers as he dreamed of his plans to make his people 
literate by the use of his alphabet. 

After Sequoyah’s death this saline became the property 
of Joseph Coodey and his son William Shorey Coodey and was 
operated under the name of J. Coodey and Son. After ex- 
pending a considerable sum in equipment they advertised in 
the Cherokee Advocate through the spring of 1846 that they 
had 3,000 bushels of salt on hand which they were offering 
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cheap and solicited customers; they also advertised for 1,000 
to 1,500 barrels in which to ship the salt. The venerable 
Ella Flora Coodey Robinson of Muskogee, the granddaughter 
of Joseph Coodey, says that this venture in the salt business 
was not a profitable one; because of the handicap, one would 
suppose, of its not being on a navigable stream of water. 
About January 1, 1848, Mr. Coodey sold his saline to J. and 
W. T. Mackey, sons of Samuel Mackey, who advertised that 
they had a large amount of salt that they would sell at fifty 
cents per bushel and they offered to take flour and bacon in 
exchange for salt. 

In February, 1848, James M. Payne, Cherokee agent of 
salines, advertised for lease four salines: 

One formerly operated by Lewis Rogers in Delaware 
District; 

One formerly occupied by David Vann near James Mc- 
Nairs; and another formerly occupied by William Rogers, 
both in Saline District, and 

One formerly occupied by Akey Smith generally known 
as Webber’s Salt Works in Illinois District. 

The salt works on the Grand River were advantageously 
situated as the navigation of that stream and the Arkansas 
enabled the operators to reach remote markets; with their 
keel boats they could ascend the tributaries of the Grand into 
southwestern Missouri. Thomas L. Rogers a son of Capt. 
John Rogers and the brother of Diana, the quondam wife of 
Sam Houston, located on the Spavinaw Creek near the Grand 
River in 1836 to raise stock when his nearest neighbor lived 
miles distant. There was a salt lick on his land and he em- 
ployed Alexander Johnson of Washington County, Arkansas 
who had been a salt maker for fifteen years to drill a salt 
well for him on the lick. Johnson began work February 12, 
1839, and after drilling through the solid rock he discovered an 
adequate supply of salt water; by October of the next year 
Rogers had established the necessary equipment and had begun 
making salt, but in 1843 he was dispossessed of his salt works 
by the Cherokee law.?® 

A story has survived concerning the owner of one of 
these salt works who was also engaged in merchandising. 


18Cherokee Advocate, April 23, 1846, page 3, col. 5. 
190n August 7, 1882, there was enacted legislation authorizing the 
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He went to New Orleans with money to buy a bill of goods 
for his store and while there got into fast company that kept 
him intoxicated until he had spent nearly all of his money. 
With what he had left he was induced to buy a boat load of 
salt and before he had become thoroughly sober he discovered 
that he was returning up the Mississippi River with a ship- 
ment of this article that customarily descended the river. 
However, when he arrived at Webbers Falls the river was so 
low that he could go no farther and as the low stage of the 
river and all of the streams had prevented the movement 
from the salt works he discovered that his supply was in 
demand and during the period of several months that his boat 
was held up at this place much to his astonishment he was 
able to dispose of the whole cargo at a profit. 

Another place near the junction of the Spavinaw and 
Grand rivers was occupied by a Frenchman while the country 
was the home of the Osage Indians; after the arrival of the 
Cherokee, it was taken by a member of the tribe named John 
Shepperd, who later sold it to Martin Miller, a white man 
with an Indian family. About 1838 Miller sold it to James 
McNair, a Cherokee of the Treaty Party. McNair dug for 
salt and found a supply of water; he constructed two furnaces 
and was engaged in making salt when the law of 18438 took 
the salt well away from him. 

Salt deposits were not so numerous or abundant in any 
of the other nations of the Indian Territory, as in the Chero- 
kee Nation. This most essential article of diet and commerce 
might have been possessed in larger quantities by the Choctaw 
Indians but for the fact that the surveyors who ran the eastern 
line of their nation in 1825 took some good salt producing 
springs from them. The line that was to extend directly south 
from Fort Smith to the Red River was run west of south so 
that when it reached the Red River it was several miles too 
far west; this threw the salt springs in Arkansas as it was 
intended it should. This action resulted in endless controversy 
with the Indians that was not settled until after the Civil War. 

However there were a number of salt works in the Choc- 
taw Nation. Directly after the removal of the tribe to the west 
the Indians proceeded to equip some of these springs so as 
to manufacture salt for domestic use. And in 1835 and 1836 
it was reported that about forty miles above the mouth of 
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the Kiamichi River there was a salt spring which yielded a 
large quantity of water and had been worked for family use. 
Two other springs were found in that part of the nation and 
were later utilized for the manufacture of salt. Israel Folsom 
developed a salt works on the Boggy Creek from which he 
manufactured salt on a considerable scale and marketed it 
extensively throughout the Choctaw Nation and north Texas. 
Giles Thompson also had a salt works at Boggy Depot. 

With the building of the Missouri, Kansas and Texas 
Railroad into the Indian Territory in 1871-72 and the intro- 
duction of refined salt from large plants in the North at a 
much reduced price the days of the laborious manufacture of 
salt in this country soon came to an end; the new era of trans- 
portation changed the whole aspect of the region commer- 
cially, industriously and economically. There was probably 
nothing of the old regime swept away by this new element of 
transportation that was more picturesque or more typical of 
the pioneer phase of this country than the primitive salt 
works. 


Cherokee Nation to lease the salt deposits on the plains in the following 
language: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and the House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in congress assembled, That the legislative 
council of the Cherokee nation may execute a lease of the salines or salt 
deposits on the plains, not to exceed three in number, located on the 
lands of the Cherokee nation lying west of the ninety-sixth degree of 
longitude in the Indian Territory, and so much land connected therewith 
as may be necessary for the working of the same, for a period of not 
exceeding twenty years, with right of a highway for ingress and egress, 
to be reserved for such purpose and to facilitate the manufacture of salt, 
and the conditions of which lease shall insure the payment to the Chero- 
kee national authorities of a royalty of not less than one dollar per ton: 
said lease being subject to such conditions and to the proper jurisdiction 
of the Cherokee national legislature, and said lease and conditions sub- 
ject to the approval of the Secretary of the Interior: Provided, That the 
proceeds of such royalty from the manufacture of salt shall be an addition 
to the educational fund of said nation: And provided further, That said 
galines shall continue subject to any rights of the United States under 
sections fifteen and sixteen of the treaty of July nineteenth, one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-six with the Cherokee Indians; and said lease 
or leases shall be liable to revocation by the legislative council of the 
Cherokee nation and the Secretary of the Interior for the non-performance 
of any of said conditions.” me 

Pursuant to said authority the area containing these salt deposits 
was surveyed and described in the accompanying map with the certificate 
of the surveyor, John M. Harsha, and the Cherokee delegation, reading 
i Mt Harsha, county surveyor and civil engineer of the county 
of Reno and State of Kansas, do hereby certify that, under the employ 
and supervision of their Honors D. H. Ross and R. M. Wolfe Legal agents 
and representatives of the Cherokee Nation I have proceeded, under the 
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direction of the above named Gentlemen, to Survey the Great Salt Plains, 
situate on the Cimarron River at the mouth of Buffalo River in The 
Indian Territory, by courses and distances as follows viz. Erected a 
permanent starting corner, forty links West of the extreme point of 
Gypsum rocks formed by the junction of Buffalo and Cimarron Rivers, 
Deposited a marked stone and cedar post marked X. Thence run due 
North (variation of the magnetic needle being ten degrees and thirty 
five minutes Hast) Four miles twenty six chains and sixty six links and 
deposited marked stone and raised mound of earth containing the names 
of the surveying parties, for a Beginning Corner. Thence East four miles 
and a half and set line stone 20x8x5 marked X for North Hast corner. 
Thence south six miles and twenty six chains and sixty six links and 
deposited marked Stone & raised mound of Earth for South East corner 
on south side of the Cimarron River. Thence West nine miles and erected 
south west corner, by marked stone, mound and pits. Thence North six 
miles, twenty six chains and sixty six links to North West corner and 
erected mound and pits. And thence east four miles and a half to the 
place of beginning, containing thirty six thousand four hundred and 
seventy nine acres & fifty two hundredths of an acre. I also hereby certify 
that the annexed is a true and faithful Map of said survey. Given under 
my hand and Official capacity this 27th day of October, A. D. 1882. 

JOHN M. HARSHA 

County Surveyor and Civil Engineer. 

Made under our direction, in pursuance of Act of the National 

Council of the Cherokee Nation of Decr. 17th, 1881 — Act of Congrefs 
of the United States, Aug. 7th, 1882 — and Order of the Principal Chief 
of the Cherokee Nation of Sept. 18th, 1882. 

DANL. H. ROSS 

R. M. WOLFE 


Cherokee Delegation 
Tahlequah 


Cherokee Nation 
Novr. 4th, 1882. 


The map herewith is that deseribed in the above certificate. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF PETER HUDSON ' 


Ultima Thule (Latin words, meaning “The Last Line’) 
is just across the line from the Choctaw Nation in Arkansas. 
The Choctaw people could not pronounce Ultima Thule so 
they called it Yakni-Vlhpisa, meaning “measured land,” or 
“boundary line.” Rock Creek flowed by Ultima Thule. The 
Choctaw people called Rock Creek “Tali Bok.” There was a 
postoffice, blacksmith shop, general store and a gin at Ultima 
Thule. The store was kept by John McKean. I remember 
being at Ultima Thule when I was about eight years old, hav- 
ing helped my Cousin Ebahotema to carry a cow hide there on 
the promise that she would buy me a straw hat. That was my 
first hat. John McKean’s store was probably 150 yards from 
the boundary line. Just across Rock Creek into Indian 
Territory about one mile was an old settled place which I 
believe was the William Harris place. William Harris was 
a white man who married one of the sisters of Peter P. 
Pitchlyn. 

Going west from Ultima Thule about two miles is what 
ig known as Death Valley where three men were recently 
killed. In 1880, Jim Billy and Abel Thomas, Choctaws, killed 
another Choctaw, in this valley, for which they were tried, 
convicted and sentenced to be shot. There was no jail and 
the prisoners were kept at the home of Thomas Amos, Sheriff 
of Eagle County. Just three days before the date of execu- 
tion Jim Billy ran away. Abel Thomas had the same chance 
to escape but refused to take it, and was executed. He was 
the last man to be executed at the Eagle County court house. 
In November 1897, my brother, Wash Hudson, and my brother- 
in-law, Thomas Amos, were killed in that valley. They had 
been to DeQueen, Arkansas, on business and were on the way 
back home late in the evening, unarmed, when they were 
attacked by Foster Fobb and Jonas James. Wash Hudson was 
killed instantly but Thomas Amos was able to drive two miles 
to Buck Creek where he died. I suppose that is the reason 
for calling the place Death Valley. The spot where my 
brother was killed is about one hundred yards from the high- 
way on the right side as you come west from DeQueen. The 
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outcome of this shooting was that Foster Fobb, several years 
later while awaiting trial at the U. S. Jail at Antlers, com- 
mitted suicide by slashing his throat two times with a bor- 
rowed pocket knife. Jonas James was sent to the penitentiary 
for this crime. 

Going west from Ultima Thule on the military road, 
about four miles, we come to a creek called Buck Creek, or in 
Choctaw language, “Lapitta Bok.” On the east side of that 
-ereek by the side of the road a Presbyterian Church about 
25x36’ was built of hewn logs. This church was organized 
by Rev. Cyrus Byington immediately after he located near 
there in 1836. This church was called Lappita Bok Aiittanaha, 
or Buck Creek Church. It was located about one fourth of a 
mile north of the new modern highway going east and west. 
The old military road paralleling said road has been aban- 
doned. Many Indians lived around this church and many 
of them attended the meetings on Sundays and other days. 
East and southeast of Buck Creek Church, there was a large 
settlement known as Six Town Settlement. There was an- 
other settlement south of Eagletown and east of Mountain 
Fork and Little rivers, which was known as Apehkah Settle- 
ment. Buck Creek Church was an important church in the 
early days, as so many Choctaws lived around it. The Choc- 
taw Presbytery and big camp meetings used to be held at 
this church, at which time many prominent Choctaws gathered 
there. Among those who attended these big meetings were 
Cyrus Byington, John Edwards, Alfred Wright and Charles 
C. Copeland, white men and missionaries to the Choctaws; 
Governor Allen Wright of Boggy Depot one hundred miles 
away; Pliny Fisk, first Choctaw ordained into Presbyterian 
ministry, and who took charge of Mt. Zion Church in 1848 
when it was organized, Jonathan Dwight, Elijah Brewer, 
Charles J. Stewart, George L. Williams, etc. 

The Choctaws in Mississippi were very clannish. The 
Apehkah Clan made an effort to stay together at the time of 
the immigration. My mother was an Apehkah, so according 
to Choctaw custom I belong to the clan to which my mother 
belonged and am therefore an Apehkah instead of Haiyip- 
Atukla, the clan to which my father belonged. 

Cyrus Byington was called by the Choctaws, Lapish 
(Horn) Olahanchi (keeping blowing) or (keeping blowing 
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horn), from the fact that all the churches caused a cow horn 
to be blown to bring the Indians to church at that time. 

About three miles further west was Cyrus Byington’s 
home place. It stood on a knoll and one could see for ten 
miles to the north. It is said that when he came in 1836 the 
Choctaw Indians got together and helped him build his house, 
which was a story and a half high, out of logs. It had one 
large flue made out of rock with a room on each side of the 
flue, making a fire place in each room. There was another 
room attached to the north side of the main room. The 
middle room was a big sitting room. The house faced south- 
west with a porch across the three rooms on the west. The 
room on the north side was cut up into small rooms, dining 
room, store room, etc. The whole house was under one roof. 
A stairway went straight up to the flue and then turned to the 
right to go to one room and to the left to go to the other 
room, and another stairway went from the north room to the 
room above it. About one hundred yards north of the house 
was a big barn built out of split pine logs, with a hay loft. 
There was a smokehouse near the house, also built of logs; 
also a well and other outhouses. Between the front of the 
house and the military road, there was a fine orchard. It was 
not large but contained a variety of fruit trees apples, peaches, 
pears, plums, etc., which bore an abundance of fruit each 
year. This was an ideal location for a home. 

There Cyrus Byington worked, translating, preaching, 
doctoring, etc. He had three or four churches. He remained 
there until he was an old man. The Civil war came on but 
Mr. Byington remained until 1867. My father bought the 
home place of Cyrus Byington and we lived there until we 
children became grown and scattered. The house burned down 
about 1905. There is a pile of rocks where the house stood 
that can be seen from the highway on the right hand side of 
the road as you go west. 

Forty acres of the old Byington place was allotted to 
Jackson Hudson, my brother. He died about six years ago 
and I then had about a sixth interest in it. That forty acres 
was sold with the understanding, and it was so stated in the 
deed, that at any time the heirs wanted to place markers on 
the ground to show where Cyrus Byington lived, it could be 
done. Cyrus Byington died in Ohio in 1868. 

About one-half mile west of the Cyrus Byington home 
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the Stockbridge Missionary School was established by Bying- 
ton when he came to the Choctaw Nation in 1836. The name 
of Stockbridge was given to this school because Cyrus Bying- 
ton was born in Stockbridge, Massachusetts. It was under 
the auspices of the American Board of Commissioners of 
Foreign Missions of Boston, Mass., until 1842, when the Choc- 
taw government for the first time in history took charge of 
the boarding schools. Stockbridge was a girls’ school and 
was continued as a girls’ school under the name of Iyanvbbi 
Female Seminary. The Choctaw government built the three 
buildings of Iyanvbbi, each a story and a half high, and the 
American Board of Commissioners of Foreign Missions con- 
tinued to give aid until they withdrew their support from all 
schools in Choctaw Nation in 1859 on account of the slavery 
question. But the school was continued for one more year 
when all the schools were closed. I can’t account for naming 
the school Iyanvbbi. But possibly in 1842, when they passed 
the law authorizing the establishment of boarding schools, 
they intended to establish one at or near Iyanvbbi Creek which 
is about three miles west of Mountain Fork, as there was a 
large settlement on both sides of the road and the place would 
have been desirable and accessible to many Choctaws. 

I was born in 1861 at Stockbridge or Iyanvbbi Mission. 
All the men had gone to war and my mother was taking care 
of the buildings of the mission when I was born. Mr. Bying- 
ton was still there as I was told that he doctored me for some 
ailment when I was a baby. He left in 1867. 

Upon emigrating to this country my father located just 
across the road on the south from Cyrus Byington’s home place 
and he was a co-worker with Cyrus Byington as long as 
Byington lived there. My father was an elder all his life and 
visited all the churches nearby. My father was born in 
Mississippi and emigrated to this country when he was about 
twenty years of age. He died on October 25, 1875. At one 
time he took me with him on horse back to Hochatown, 15 
miles north on the Mountain Fork River. I rode behind him. 
There being no wagon road we went by the trailway over the 
mountainous country. The trailway went by what was known 
as Conser slate mine. We stayed Saturday night with Timothy 
Jefferson and the next morning, Sunday, we went to the 
Hochatown Church where my father preached. Hochatown 
was a full blood settlement of about twelve families. Hocha- 
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town is surrounded by mountains but up and down the Moun- 
tain Fork River about one mile wide and four miles long was 
a very fine piece of made land in which this settlement is 
located. Hochatown was named for a Choctaw named Hocha. 
That family name was changed to Bob later on and Hocha’s 
son was called Joseph Bob. At twelve o’clock, the Choctaws 
got together for their dinner; they spread a deer hide on the 
ground and put the food on it and we all squatted down in 
Indian fashion, my father said grace and we ate. The food 


-consisted of Tafula, Banaha, sour bread, barbecued venison, 


wild honey and coffee, all of which was provided for the use 
of the Indians by nature, with the exception of the coffee. 

My father used to have many cattle, hogs, etc., and our 
home was the meeting place of all the Choctaws in the neigh- 
borhood. I have seen as many as twenty-five eat at our table. 
Sometimes they would stay all night, sometimes a week, and 
my father never objected. I remember that my job was to 
grind the corn in a hand mill for the bread; one of the little 
orphans, Simpson Colbert, whom my father reared, helped me. 
We had to grind corn until all the guests were fed and then 
we ate at the last table. And as we lived on the Military Road, 
many people passing by, stopped with us. I remember well 
two fullblood Choctaws from Hochatown who spent a night 
with us. They had been to Arkansas trading and had been 
caught in a storm on the return trip. One of them had buck- 
skin leggings on and that was the first and last time I ever 
saw a Choctaw wearing buckskin leggings, and we children 
stood around and watched him with much curiosity. 

In 1869 Chas. C. Copeland, one of the early Choctaw 
missionaries, stayed all night with us on his way to Arkansas 
and the next morning he performed the marriage ceremony 
of my sister, Harriet Hudson, to Thomas Amos. Copeland 
was tall and slender and rather stooped. I understand he died 
at Washington, Arkansas in 1869, on this trip. 

When I was about seven years old a man came to our 
house. My father and mother were out at the time and we 
children stood around and watched him very closely as we 
thought he was a white man and were scared, and my sister, 
in his presence, said in Choctaw, “No count white man come 
into our country.” When my father came in they started 
talking in Choctaw and we children quietly slipped out. He 
was Isaac Garvin, a half breed, and his wife, Melvina, was 
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my mother’s sister. Later in 1872, my mother and I spent 
the night at his home which was located 4 miles south of 
Wheelock Academy. He was Chief in 1878 and 1879, dying 
in office, February 1880. 

One time a man stayed with us by name of Battice. He 
said he was at Balbacha Aiittibi in 1812. In English, that 
means he was at the Battle of New Orleans in 1812. Balbacha 
is the Choctaw name for Mississippi River, and the Choctaws 
called the town of New Orleans, Balbacha Tamaha, as they 
were unable to say New Orleans. Afterwards I learned that 
this Battice was Battice Farver. He was the great grand- 
father of W. J. Farver of Muskogee and Pero Farver of 
Seminole. 

When I came to know anything my father was living 
about one mile north of the Byington place on Luksukla Creek 
where his field was. The name Luksukla is derived from two 
Choctaw words, “Luksi” (Terrapin or Turtle) and “Okla” 
(People), (Turtle people). 

Another creek empties into Luksukla Creek at the same 
point where the highway crosses about one mile east of 
Mountain Fork River. That creek in Choctaw is called ‘Peter- 
i’ Bokushi,”’ which means “Little Creek that belongs to Peter,” 
and must refer to Peter Pitchlynn. This creek in English 
is called “Lick Creek,” from the fact that there is a salt lick 
near there. I believe the Pitchlynns, Howells, and others, 
made salt for their own use at this lick. But there were many 
wild horses and cattle in the mountains to the north, and 
many of them, also deer, used to come to the lick for their salt. 
They were very troublesome as many times the domestic cat- 
tle and horses would stray off with the wild ones. So at one 
time the neighbors got together and built a high fence around 
this lick, enclosing in all about ten acres. This fence had 
three gates. Inside this enclosure was another fence en- 
closing about an acre of ground. The cattle and horses would 
come there at night, find their way into the big enclosure, 
and then were driven into the smaller enclosure, lassoed and 
tied. The cattle and horses thus caught, were auctioned off. 
Wild horses, after being broken, are really broken, spiritually 
and physically, and are of no good to any one and usually 
are killed. In this way, the wild cattle and horses were event- 
ually stamped out. 


Peter P. Pitchlynn lived in Eagletown. His sister, Rhoda 
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Pitchlynn, married Calvin C. Howell, a white man, in Mis- 
sissippi. I think he was a doctor from New Orleans, but I 
don’t think he practiced after he married. They emigrated 
in 1832. Peter Pitchlynn and the Howells each had a big 
farm and many slaves. Their farms joined each other on 
the east side of Mountain Fork across from where Beth-a-bara 
was located. Peter Pitchlynn’s Choctaw name was Hachutakni 
(Logger Head Turtle). The Choctaw people always called 
him by that name. I saw Peter P. Pitchlynn for the first and 
only time in 1873 when he visited at our home. He was very 
tall and slender and wore long hair. Rhoda Pitchlynn, who 
married Calvin Howell, was called by the Choctaw people, 
“Pashhuma” Pash (Hair) huma (red) (red haired woman). 
Dr. Thomas Howell, youngest of the Howell children, lives at 
Davis, Oklahoma. He is now an old man. 

When I was six years old I started to school at Stock- 
bridge which was about one mile southwest of our home on 
Luksukla Creek. Rhoda Pitchlynn, daughter of Peter P. 
Pitchlynn, was my first teacher. She opened the school in 
one of the old Stockbridge or Iyanvbbi school buildings in 
1867, being the first time they had been used for school pur- 
poses since the war. The buildings were run down. I ap- 
peared bare footed and bare headed. When Rhoda Pitchlynn 
started to enroll me as a pupil I refused, just like any other 
good Choctaw, to tell my name. Not being able to induce me 
to tell my name, she proceeded to suggest certain names that 
might be mine. Among other names, she suggested that prob- 
ably Peter was my name, which I admitted as correct by nod- 
ding my head. Her next trouble was to induce me to tell 
my surname, and she suggested that it might be Peter Pitch- 
lynn. I admitted that it was by nodding. The school broke 
out in laughter and of course I laughed too as I thought I had 
put something over the teacher. I understand that Miss Ellen 
Howell, daughter of Rhoda Pitchlynn, (Pash-Humma) sister 
of Peter P. Pitchlynn, gave me the name of Peter in honor of 
her uncle, Peter P. Pitchlynn. This was a neighborhood 
school now, the Choctaw Nation paying the expenses. In the 
latter part of that year I remember going from Byington’s 
old home to school so for that reason I believe my Father 
bought the Byington place in 1867. 

In 1869 I attended neighborhood school at a place known 
as Bohannon Spring, two miles south of the Byington place. 
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My teacher’s name was John Austin. I walked back and forth 
by atrailway. At that time there was still quite a lot of wild 
game. I used to see deer early in the morning and was afraid 
of them. While attending that school I remember three sisters 
who attended; Emma, Mollie and Minnie. They were daught- 
ers of Lycurgus (Push) Pitchlynn, son of the noted Peter P. 
Pitchlynn. Minnie Pitchlynn later married 'a white man 
named Semple and William F. Semple of Durant, Oklahoma, 
is their son. The old Push Pitchlynn home stood on the exact 
spot where the Eagletown High School now stands. 

There was a church near Stockbridge Mission which I 
believe was the Mountain Fork Church, and if so, many early 
emigrants, such as Nathaniel Folsom and others, are buried 
in the big grave yard in the hills around where that church 
stood. 

Coming on west to Eagletown we cross Mountain Fork 
River, which is called by the Choctaws, ‘“‘Nanih Hacha,” 
“Hacha” being the old Choctaw word for river. Pearl River 
in Mississippi is called ““Hacha’”’ in Choctaw. 

We are now on the west bank of Mountain Fork River 
where Rev. Loring 8. Williams who came with the early emi- 
grants, established a mission school in 1832 which he called 
Beth-a-bara, a Hebrew name, meaning “‘a crossing,” that be- 
ing the only crossing on Mountain Fork River up or down 
for miles. Rev. Williams went to Mississippi among the Choc- 
taws in 1820 and emigrated with them to Indian Territory 
but was compelled to leave in 1837 because of ill health. He 
had learned the use of the Choctaw language and had done 
some translating. Beth-a-bara School ended when he de- 
parted. He went to Iowa from the Choctaw Nation where he 
preached the remainder of his life. He died at the age of 88 
years. My father’s brother, George Hudson, upon arriving 
in the Choctaw Nation, located in the vicinity of Beth-a-bara, 
and died there. His home place can be seen to the left of the 
highway on the west bank of Mountain Fork River and his 
grave is on the right side of the road going east. When we 
were living north of Cyrus Byington’s place when I was four 
or five years old I remember hearing that George Hudson 
was dead. He was born in 1808 and died in October or 
November 1865 at the age of 57 years. He was Principal 
Chief of the Choctaw Nation in 1860 and was called by the 
Choctaws “Miko Sipokni,” meaning “old king” or old chief. 
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The first Eagle County Court house also stood on the 
west bank of Mountain Fork River near where Beth-a-Bara 
once stood and where George Hudson’s home was located. 
It was built about 1850 of round pine logs. I can remember 
it well. In 1884 a frame building replaced the original log 
structure and was used as the Hagle County Court house until 
the Choctaw Government was abolished in 1906. 

The first Eagletown postoffice was established in 1834 on 
the west side of Mountain Fork River in the vicinity of Beth- 
a-bara, with Rev. Loring 8. Williams, as its first postmaster, 
which position he held until he left the country in 1837. To 
my knowledge the location of the Eagletown postoffice has 
been changed four times. 

In 1874, Jefferson Gardner, formerly of Wheelock, opened 
a general store in a log building on the Howell place two miles 
east of Mountain Fork River. He also acted as postmaster. 
In 1876 I clerked for Postmaster Gardner and remember buy- 
ing cotton for him. Men would bring it on horseback from 
Hochatown about 15 miles away in a sack weighing from 75 
to 100 pounds. They would also bring it in wagons with ox 
teams. We also bought lots of snake-root which smelled like 
turpentine. The buyer who picked up the hides and snake root 
was a Jew named Julius Haas, of Atoka. Jefferson Gardner 
also operated a gin. He ginned the cotton and threw away 
the cotton seeds not knowing at that time that they were of 
any value. The cotton was baled in 500 pound bales and were 
hauled to Paris or Clarksville, Texas, about fifty miles away. 
Two yokes of steers could haul four or five bales at a time. 
It took about a week to make the round trip. One time it took 
us two weeks to make the trip as the rivers were all up. It 
took us one day to cross Little River on the homeward journey. 
We first carried all our provisions over in a skiff, after which 
we took our wagon to pieces and carried it by pieces across 
the river in the skiff; then we drove the steers into the river 
and they floated down the river and finally managed to reach 
the other side; then we crossed in the skiff. After which it 
was necessary to put the wagon back together and load the 
provisions. ; 

Gardner stayed at the location until 1884 or 1885 when 
he moved over to the west side of Mountain Fork to the vicin- 
ity of the Eagle County Court House where he put up a 
larger store, a frame building, also a story and a half residence, 
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T shaped. James Dyer, a Choctaw, built this store and house. 
He learned the carpenter trade at Nashville, Tennessee. Gard- 
ner lived there until he was elected Principal Chief. Im- 
mediately on the expiration of his term as Principal Chief 
in 1896, he lost all he had. He had owned several stores, the 
one at his home place, one at Alikchi and another one at Bon 
Ton on Red River. White men ran the stores at Alikchi and 
Bon Ton. About this time, 1896, Eagletown postoffice was 
moved back on the east side of Mountain Fork River about 
one mile and a man by name of Pinckett was appointed Post- 
master and Jefferson Gardner acted as Clerk for him, having 
left his home on the west bank of Mountain Fork. When the 
railroad first went through Eagletown from Valliant to De- 
Queen, Arkansas, about the year 1915, the depot was estab- 
lished about one mile southeast of Eagletown settlement, the 
postoffice being moved to that place where it is still located. 

When speaking of Eagletown I mean a settlement of 
about two miles square there being no town except a post- 
office, depot and general store. Of approximately 17,000 
Choctaw emigrants coming from the State of Mississippi, 
many of them entered Indian Territory at Eagletown for the 
reason that it was the nearest point or gateway from 
the State of Mississippi to the new Choctaw country. Each 
immigration started in the Fall and severe winter weather 
found them on the road, transportation was poor, supplies 
were hard to get, so when they reached Eagletown they were 
nearly starved and frozen and many were ill. So, of course, 
when they found they were in Indian Territory they stopped 
to recuperate. It happened that there was much game in the 
country, both in the cane brakes in the river bottoms and 
in the mountainous district north of this road. There was 
and still is no settlement for forty miles from Eagletown 
north to Smithville. (On that account, this community was 
thickly settled with Choctaws.) I can remember when I was 
a child, thirty years after immigration, that there was much 
wild game, deer, wild ducks, wild turkeys, wild pigeons, wild 
hogs, wild cattle, coons, squirrels, oppossum, fish, etc. Eagle- 
town was called by the Choctaws “Osi Tamaha.” 

Just down the hill from where the Eagle County Court 
House stood there stands a cypress tree which is said to be 
the largest tree in Indian Territory. The Little Rock Military 
road ran right by it. In Choctaw that tree is called “Shakolo.” 
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Leaving Mountain Fork going west about two miles the 
road passed the home of John Mullin, an intermarried white 
man, who emigrated with the Choctaws from Mississippi. 
He ran the grist mill using a yoke of steers. 

Leaving the Mullin place, going west on the road, we 
come to a church called “Oka Chukma,”’ meaning ‘Good 
Water.” Probably this church was organized by Cyrus Bying- 
ton. In 1868, Alex R. Durant, who was a young man at that 
time, taught neighborhood school at “Ok-Achukma,” which is 
two miles east of what is now Broken Bow. The school was 
right on the military road. Mrs. Sallie Durant, wife of Alex 
R. Durant, was my cousin, her mother, Eliza, being a sister 
of my mother, Ahobatema. I went to school there in 1868 
and I stayed with Alex and Sallie Durant. 

Leaving that church, coming on west about two miles 
we come to the creek called Iyanvbbi (Iron Wood), which was 
named for a clan of Choctaws in Mississippi. Three promin- 
ent Choctaw brothers lived on that creek, namely Pesachvbbi, 
Mihataya and Atuchinvbbi. It is said that they married four 
sisters, Atuchinvbbi having two wives. The family name was 
Pesachvbbi but one of the sons named William went to Spencer 
Academy in 1870 and instead of William Pesachvbbi was 
named by the school superintendent William Wilson. So the 
name Wilson was then adopted as the name of the whole family 
and all the Wilson’s around Broken Bow and Smithville are 
of that family. 

Going on west to where Broken Bow now is there was 
another Choctaw church which was called “Coon Chito.” Not 
many years ago I asked Hleotabbi, who was an old resident 
of Broken Bow and member of that church, what Coon Chito 
meant and he said he did not know. I assume that the church 
was named for a large clan of Choctaws who lived in Missis- 
sippi. There are two words in Choctaw very much alike. One 
is Koi which means “panther” and of course Chito means 
“big.’ Another word, Kowi, means “forest.” All the his- 
torians say that Coon Chito means “big panther” and applies 
to the name of that clan, but I believe that Kowi Chito was 
the right name, “big forest” people, and that his church was 
named for that clan, and the spelling corrupted. Of the forty 
or forty-five clans of the Choctaw Nation in Mississippi, not 
one was named for an animal. 

That church stood about where Broken Bow is now and 
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that was one of the places where Cyrus Byington preached. 
Hleotabbi told me he heard Cyrus Byington preach in Choc- 
taw his farewell sermon and he said that when he was telling 
the Choctaws that that would be the last time he would preach 
to them, tears came in his eyes. Immediately after that Cyrus 
Byington left the Choctaw Nation. Hleotabbi father’s name 
was Ilihomachi. A sister of Ilihomachi married a Choctaw 
named Chafataya. This Choctaw emigrated to this community 
and then emigrated north to the source of the Kiamitia River 
near where Lennox Church stood. This man Chafataya ac- 
quired the name of John Pitchlynn. There was another John 
Pitchlynn, a white man, who was the father of Peter P. 
Pitchlynn and others. The fullblood John Pitchlynn named 
his children Peter Pitchlynn, Thomas Pitchlynn Alex Pitch- 
lynn and Davis Pitchlynn. This has caused much confusion. 

The old military road ran through the center of the large 
lumber plant of the Choctaw Lumber Company at Broken 
Bow. 

Leaving Broken Bow going west a mile we come to 
Yazoo River, which is the boundary line between Eagle and 
Boktuklo counties and which was named for the Yazoo River 
in Mississippi. Historians of Mississippi have failed to recog- 
nize the origin of the word ‘‘Yazoo.” When the French writ- 
ers recorded names of places they did not use the letter ‘““H” 
but used the letter “Y’” in its stead and I believe Yazoo is a 
corruption of the word ‘““Hashuk” meaning ‘‘grass.” 

On the west bank of Yazoo Creek the highway now run 
over the ground where I remember seeing a Choctaw ball game 
played between Boktuklo and Eagle counties about 1870. My 
brother Daniel Hudson, then 18 years of age, played for the 
first time in the game. That game was the beginning of the 
end of the old fashioned Choctaw ball games. In this ball 
game, Isom Going, who was reputed to be the strongest man 
physically in Choctaw Nation, played with the Eagle County 
team. He was about fifty years old and weighed about 200 
pounds. Hik-i-tabi, the hero of the Boktuklo County ball team 
played also. He was small of stature but he was a fighter and 
was not afraid of Isom Going. 

Leaving Yazoo River going West one mile you come to 
Lukfatah, a settlement and postoffice. Rev. Loring S. Williams, 
who started Beth-a-Bara School, also started a school there 
and called it “White Clay.” The word “Lukfatah” is a trans- 
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lation of “White Clay.” Lukfi means “dirt” or “clay” and 
Hatah means “white,” “white clay.” 

Previous to 1855 there was a white man by name of 
Skelton who kept a store at this place, and his store became 
headquarters for any payments made to the Choctaws in that 
part of the country. It is said that during the payment of 
1855 he paid out in gold all the money that was paid to 
Choctaws in that part of the country. The place became 
known as Skelton Depot. Skelton Depot, White Clay and 
Lukfatah are all one and the same place. I visited the place 
in 1868 after school at Goodwater when I was about eight 
years old. Alex R. Durant lived about one-half mile down 
Lukfatah Creek. I visited his wife Sallie Durant. I remember 
two stores at the place and I remember seeing the Hodges 
family. The father of the Hodges was an intermarried white 
man whose first wife died. He later married the widow of 
Thompson McKinney, of Skullyville, grandfather of Major 
Locke. Thompson McKinney’s oldest child, a daughter, mar- 
ried V. M. Locke, Sr., a white man from Tennessee. A younger 
daughter of Thompson McKinney by name of Mattie, when 
about 16 years of age was a beautiful girl. She married John 
Hodges her step-brother. Thompson McKinney of Skullyville 
was educated at the Choctaw Academy in Kentucky, was a 
lawyer and was a delegate to Washington in 1852. He ran 
for Governor of the Choctaw Nation in 1857 but was defeated 
by Alfred Wade. There was another Thompson McKinney 
who lived and died at Wilburton. He was the son of Judge 
Mintanvbbi, at one time County Judge of Nashoba County. 
He was Chief of the Choctaw Nation from 1886 to 1888. Wil- 
liam McKinney Yale graduate, now living at Smithville, is a 
brother of Thompson McKinney of Wilburton. 

A short distance north of Lukfatah I saw George Durant, 
father of Alex R. Durant. George Durant was one of the 
students of Choctaw Academy in Kentucky. I also saw a 
man by name of Richard Crowder, who had married a daughter 
of George Durant named Fannie. Durant was candidate for 
Principal Chief in 1874 but was defeated by Coleman Cole. 

Some of the Choctaws who emigrated and located in this 
part of the country, travelled to the north. It was a rough 
country and in order to travel in wagons they followed a trail 
which was the backbone of the country between Mountain 
Fork River and Glover Creek. Williams’ Highway, running 
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from Broken Bow, to Bethel, Oklahoma, a distance of probably 
twenty miles, follows that old trail. This highway was built 
about fifteen years ago and is named for Federal Judge Robert 
L. Williams, former Governor of the State of Oklahoma. One 
time I heard an Indian say that a long time ago the Indians 
made a road with only their eyes, and that years later the 
white man came along and made a road with a compass, 
and that their road follows the old Indian road. 

A Choctaw man by name of Felekatvbbi kept a little 
store many years ago at Bethel. He was the only Choctaw 
I ever saw who wore long hair braided and hanging down his 
back. He travelled this old trail back and forth between 
Lukfatah and Bethel. His grandson, Eben Certerby, lives at 
Antlers now. 

When I was about nine years old, my father took me to 
an Indian ball game between Eagle and Red River Counties. 
The old missionaries taught the Choctaws that it was a sin to 
play or even watch a ball game. My father was an elder of 
the church and at that time he was Judge of Eagle County. 
He said he had some business with a Choctaw who was to be 
at this ball game. The only thing I remember is that the 
people were all gathered on the prairie where the game was 
to be played and a man went and sat down. He wore a long 
thin black coat and spread an umbrella over his head. That 
was the first time I ever saw an umbrella. I asked who he 
was and they told me it was Hopaiishvbbi. I have heard 
since that George Hudson’s first wife was a sister of Hop- 
aiishvbbi. 

Coming on west of Lukfatah on the Little Rock Military 
Road about ten or twelve miles we come to Little River. The 
Choctaw people call it Bok-Lusa which means Black Fork, 
while Little River translated into Choctaw means Bokiskitini. 
I don’t know how to account for the difference in these names. 
There is another Little River which empties into the Canadian 
River from the north. It is in Seminole Nation near Holden- 
ville, Oklahoma. There was a river called Boklusa Chito in 
Mississippi and I believe that the Choctaws named this river 
for that river in Mississippi. 

Glover Creek also emptied into Little River. The Choctaw 
name for this creek is Chalakki Bok, meaning Cherokee River. 
So they do not correspond either. It is said that a long time 
ago the Cherokees settled on that river for farming purposes. 
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Just above where Glover Creek empties into Little River there 
is a cane brake and it is good farm land. Further north it is 
very rough and there are many panthers in this mountainous 
region. It is thought that probably Glover Creek was named 
for a man by name of Glover who was with George Gaines in 
Mississippi. 

Going west after crossing Little River we soon crossed 
the boundary line of Bok Tuklo and Towson Counties. 
Wheelock is is Towson County. In 1877, while working for 
Jefferson Gardner he sent me up to Wheelock to take care of 
the store of his brother, Jimmie Gardner, which had formerly 
belonged to Major Micheal LeFlore of the Confederate Army. 
Jimmie Gardner had been a schoolmate of mine at Spencer 
Academy in 1870. At the time I was at Wheelock, the large 
store building was in a dilapidated condition, and the home 
place of Michael LeFlore, at which I stayed, was very much 
in need of repairs. Michael LeF lore was dead and his daughter, 
Sarah, was only there. 

Wheelock Academy is just a short distance west of the 
Michael LeFlore home. I was at Wheelock Academy in 1893 
when Rev. John Edwards was superintendent. He sent for 
me to come from Tushkahoma Female Seminary where I was 
superintendent, to assist him in his work of revising the New 
Testament. He was undertaking to ‘correct some of the 
spelling and grammar of the New Testament. Some of his co- 
workers contended that it was not worth while at this time 
to expend money to print his revision for the reason that the 
Choctaw language would not be used much longer, but he 
insisted, and proceeded to revise the New Testament. I 
agreed with John Edwards that the revision should be made. 
John Edwards read a chapter of the Old Testament in He- 
brew each day, and a chapter of the New Testament both in 
Greek and Choctaw each day. He wanted to be enrolled as 
an old missionary to the Choctaws but he failed to be en- 
rolled on the ground probably that he left the Choctaw Nation 
in 1860 and never returned until after 1880. He left the 
Choctaw Nation for the last time about the year 1885 and 
went back to California and died there. After his death, his 
widow wrote to me and advised me that he had left some 
papers, books, etc., and that she didn’t know what to do with 
them. At that time I was busy with my school work and I 
didn’t know what to do with them and I never answered the 
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letter and lost her address. I understand these papers were 
secured for the Oklahoma Historical Society last year. 

About a mile west from Wheelock Academy was located 
the home of Thomas LeFlore. He was District Chief of the 
Second or Apuckshunubbee District, Choctaw Nation, from 
1834 to 1838 and from 1842 to 1849. Brazil LeFlore, son of 
Louis LeFlore, and cousin of Thomas LeFlore, acted as his 
clerk as long as he was District Chief. Thomas LeFlore’s 
home was one of the buildings provided for under the treaty 
of 1830 and still stands today. It is constructed of hewn 
hardwood logs dove tailed together, is a story and a half high. 
There are two big rooms separated by a hallway with a gallery 
across the south side and what would be a gallery on the north 
side, cut up into small rooms, all under one roof. Some of the 
logs are six inches thick and twelve inches wide. Some of the 
foundation has been washed from under it, causing one room 
to start to fall down. The old military road passed to the 
south of the house. I visited the old home of Thomas LeF lore 
in 1926 and it was unoccupied. He died about 1850 and is 
buried about a quarter of a mile from the house in an old 
field. It is about one-half mile north of the present highway, 
going east to Idabel. 

I saw Brazil LeFlore in October 1879 when I was on my 
way to Drury College, Springfield, Missouri, at Old Goodland 
where he was postmaster. He was a fleshy man and looked 
like a white man. That was the first and last time I ever saw 
him. After leaving Wheelock going west we come to Clear 
Creek. A Methodist Church used to stand on the east bank 
of Clear Creek, and down Clear Creek about two miles was 
where John Wilson, Sr., lived and owned and operated a grist 
mill by use of water power, there being a natural dam at that 
point. His oldest son, Willie Wilson, attended Spencer Acad- 
emy in 1870 when I did. John Wilson, Sr., was a nephew of 
Greenwood LeF lore. 

Going west about two miles on the old military road, from 
Clear Creek, we reached the prairie. That was the first prairie 
I ever saw and was very interesting to me. I remember 
passing the place of a Freedman, named Crittenden, a former 
slave of Robert M. Jones. He lived on the prairie and from 
the appearance of his place he must have been very thrifty. 

Fort Towson was about six miles west from Clear Creek. 
I understood that Brazil LeFlore lived just east of Fort 
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Towson. The military road passed on the north side of old 
Fort Towson and just down the hill is Gates Creek. Old 
Doaksville was about one mile from Gates Creek. I remember 
passing the home place of Sim Folsom just before reaching the 
town of Doaksville. My brother, Jackson Hudson and Sim 
Folsom belonged to the same company in the Confederate 
Army. When I was at Doaksville in 1870, there was just one 
store and a blacksmith shop. The town of Doaksville and all 
the farms nearby were abandoned during the Civil War. I 
remember we could see from the store the home of Henry N. 
Folsom. My brother Daniel Hudson and I rode up to his house 
and talked with him. Sim and Henry Folsom were sons of 
old Colonel David Folsom. 

Leaving Doaksville going west we passed an old cemetery 
after which we went in a northwesterly direction. We were 
then on the Fort Smith—Fort Towson Military Road. About 
a mile from the old cemetery we could see to the right of the 
road, the tops of the buildings of Pine Ridge Seminary which 
Cyrus Kingsbury, a missionary, established in 1836. I never 
was at Pine Ridge. 

On Boggy Depot road going west about six miles west of 
Doaksville, the sister of Joe Everidge, former Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of Choctaw Nation, lived. It is said 
that she had seven husbands and that they all were killed with 
their boots on. 

In June 1874, my father who was a member of the Board 
of Commissioners to enroll net proceed claimants, upon re- 
turning from a session of that board held at the home of 
Burnett Davenport in Cedar County, stopped at Spencer Acad- 
emy and picked me up. We had to ride the same horse and 
on the road four miles west of Doaksville we met Coleman 
Cole, who was then a candidate for Principal Chief. He was 
an old man then and was riding a little mule. That was the 
first time I ever saw him. I remember him asking my father 
who he was going to support for principal chief but do not 
remember what my father told him. He was elected chief, 
however. 

In 1870, the Old Spencer Academy was reopened, there 
having been no school there for ten years. I was then nine 
years old. The Choctaw law provided that promising students 
should be selected out of the neighborhood schools to attend 
the boarding schools that they might have better advantages. 
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I can not understand in my case where that promising stu- 
dent came in because I could not talk English and not knowing 
English I suppose I couldn’t read the First Reader at that 
time. I suppose my father had a good deal of influence in 
Choctaw politics. Old Spencer Academy was located on the 
Fort Smith—Fort Towson Military Road, nine miles north of 
Old Doaksville, which was just a mile north of where Fort 
Towson now is. Daniel Hudson, my brother, did not take 
advantage of these schools himself, but he would insist that 
I go. He took me to Spencer the first time on horse back. 
J. H. Colton was the Superintendent of Spencer Academy at 
that time. There were five buildings and not being in use 
for ten years they were badly in need of repairs. There were 
about sixty pupils the first year. Supplies were hauled from 
Paris, Texas, by mule team and in times of high water, some- 
times it would take four or five days to make the trip. So 
our meals were sometimes somewhat limited. We lived on 
beef, corn bread, milk and a cup of coffee in little tin cups. 
Biscuit was given to us only on Sunday morning because of 
difficulty of getting flour from the market at Paris, Texas. 
We were always anxious for Sunday to come so that we could 
have biscuit. We used to play marbles and we would bet 
biscuits on the games. I believe that Johnnie Spring of Hugo, 
William McKinney of Smithville and I are the only ones who 
attended Spencer Academy during the period from 1870 to 
1876, living. 

The buildings of Old Spencer Academy covered an acre 
of ground probably. Each of the four buildings on the cor- 
ners were two story buildings, each having a porch both up- 
stairs and downstairs, facing the inside of the grounds. The 
fifth house was two story across the front, but the back where 
the dining hall and kitchen were located, was one story. 

Old Spencer Academy was built and ready for operation 
in 1844. One of the four buildings on the corners was named 
for Peter P. Pitchlynn, one for Robert M. Jones, one for 
Thompson McKinney, of Skullyville, grandfather of Major 
Victor Locke, and one for William Armstrong, Indian Agent, 
at that time. Armstrong Academy was also named for him. 
The first three men named were three of the members of the 
Board of Trustees appointed in 1845 to look after the board- 
ing schools; the other member was Zadoc Harrison. 

In 1842 the Choctaw Academy in Kentucky was discon- 
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tinued and the money formerly appropriated for that school, 
used in establishing Spencer Academy, the idea being that 
Spencer Academy was to do the work that the Choctaw Acad- 
emy in Kentucky had been doing. Spencer Academy was to 
be the best school in Choctaw Nation. 
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Ultima Thule, Arkansas. 

Home of Lorenzo G. Harris. 

Death Valley. 

Buck Creek Church. 

Home of James Dyer built in 1884. 

First home of Cyrus Byington, 1836 to 1843. 
Second home of Cyrus Byington, 1848 to 1867. 
First home of James Hudson. 

Home of James Hudson, 1856 to 1867. 
Iyanvbbi Female Seminary, 1842-1860. 

Home of Calvin C. Howell, Sr. 

Home of Lycurgus “Push” Pitchlynn. 

Home of Joshua Bohannon. 

Home of Job. 

Home of John Thompson. 

Salt Works. 


Bohannon Spring. 


Home of Joe Christy and burial place of Jefferson 


Gardner. 

Home of James Wall. 

Home of Capt. Shoni. 

Home of Elikanchitabi or ‘“Sheki.” 
Store of Charles J. Stewart in 1870. 
Beth-a-bara Mission School. 

First Eagletown postoffice. 

Home of George Hudson. 

Grave of George Hudson. 

Hagle County Court House. 


Jefferson Gardner’s store and home in 1884. 


Eagletown railroad station. 
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BEN WILLIAMS, 
FRONTIER PEACE OFFICER 


By HUBERT E. COLLINS 


Benjamin F. Williams, son of Dr. Dearman and Mary 
(Farmer) Williams, was born near Salem, in Columbiana 
County, Ohio. Although his life seems destined to be a rather 
stormy one, he was reared in the teachings of the Society of 
Friends, commonly called Quakers.! Before he had passed his 
’teens, he was helping to pioneer a new community on the 
fringe of settlements in Iowa, where his parents were num- 
bered among the first settlers. There he developed all of the 
resourcefulness of a typical frontiersman, including remark- 
able proficiency and skill with fire-arms, his favorite weapon 
being the rifle, with which he became an expert marksman. 
Whether he was influenced by the wild associations of frontier 
life or merely followed the impulsive tendencies of an inde- 
pendent disposition, or both, he seems to have cut loose from 
the faith of the quiet, peaceable people in which he had been 
born and reared, though always holding it in great respect, 
and went his own way. And so it was that, when the great 


1Benjamin F. Williams, fourth child and second son of Dr. Dearman 
and Mary (Farmer) Williams, was born near Salem, Ohio, January 27, 
1837. His education was secured in the district schools of his youth. 
In 1855, when he was eighteen years old, he accompanied his older 
brother, John, and two of his sisters, to Iowa, whither the rest of the 
family followed them a few months later. The next four years were 
spent under pioneering conditions, on the Iowa frontier. In 1859, he 
joined the Pike’s Peak gold rush and crossed the Plains to Colorado, 
along with two young neighbors (brothers) by the name of Collins, one 
of whom had married one of his sisters. The three young men sluice 
mined in Graham Gulch one winter. Subsequently they hunted and 
trapped for a season. When the Civil War broke out, Ben Williams re- 
turned to Iowa and enlisted as a soldier in the 5th Iowa Cavalry. He was 
in Grant’s army at the capture of Forts Donelson and Henry and he was 
afterward with his regiment in the Battle of Pittsburg Landing, shortly 
after which he was captured and was a prisoner in the hands of the enemy 
for nearly two years, being confined at various times at Winston, Libby 
and Andersonville prisons. With two comrades, he succeeded in effecting 
an escape during the confusion incident to the advance of Sherman’s 
army during its famous “march to the sea” and made their way into 
the Union lines. His health having been shattered by the rigors of im- 
prisonment, he was furloughed home as an invalid and the war ended soon 
afterward. Thereafter he was engaged in farming until he came to 
Darlington to take up his special work. The rest of his life story is told 


in the text of the accompanying sketch. His death occurred at San Jose, 
California, October 19, 1908. 
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war for the preservation of the Federal Union came on, like 
many another “fighting Quaker” (including two of his own 
brothers), he volunteered to don the blue and help to fight 
his country’s battles. 

Long and faithfully did young Williams serve in the ranks, 
until he had been promoted through the non-commissioned 
grades and was recommended for a commission. Then, one 
unlucky day, after three years of service, he was captured 
by the enemy and was sent to Andersonville Prison, where he 
was held for six months, until the beginning of the march of 
Sherman’s army to the sea. Andersonville Prison being in the 
way of that advance, its inmates were removed to other points 
out of the line over which the Federal forces were marching. 
In the confusion of this abandonment, Ben Williams succeeded 
in making his escape. Trailed by blood-hounds, after numer- 
ous thrilling experiences in which he seemed to come within 
a hair’s-breadth of recapture, he finally made his way into 
the Federal lines, weak and emaciated, with his health shat- 
tered by malaria. He was promptly given a furlough and was 
sent home to recuperate. He went to the home of his brother 
John, near Muscatine, Iowa, on a farm. The war ended a few 
weeks later, so he never returned to active service. 

Joining his brother in renting some additional land, he 
remained there until the call came for him to come to the 
Indian Territory for special service in connection with the 
Cheyenne and Arapaho Indian Agency. Brinton Darlington 
was a leading business man and likewise a most earnest and 
influential member of the local organization of the Society of 
Friends. John Collins had married Amelia Bond, whose moth- 
er was a sister of Brinton Darlington’s wife, so he was an 
uncle of John Williams by marriage. The treaty with the 
Cheyenne and Arapaho tribes provided that there should 
be certain artisans and shops maintained for their benefit. 
Knowing John Williams to be honest, conscientious, industri- 
ous, skillful and discreet, Agent Darlington had hired him as 
the Agency blacksmith, just as he also hired the younger 
brother, Edwin F. Williams, as the Agency engineer. Agent 
Darlington died in 1872, and John D. Miles, another Quaker, 


was appointed to fill the vacancy thus created.” 


2John De Bras Miles was born at Dayton, Ohio, June 7, 1832. His 
father was of English extraction and his mother’s family was of French 
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Agent Miles found that white outlaws were stealing horses 
from the Indians and from white freighters on the Chisholm 
Trail and also occasionally plundering wagon trains. He there- 
fore asked authority from the Department of the Interior to 
employ a competent man to devote his whole time to the work 
of running down and capturing such outlaws and seeing to 
it that they were prosecuted. This authority was granted. 
John Williams had become Agent Miles’ principal advisor and 
he recommended his brother Ben for appointment to the new 
position thus created. Ben Williams was sent for and at 
once came to the Agency, where he agreed to assume the duties 
of the position thus tendered to him. In order that there 
might be no question as to his authority to serve warrants, 
make arrests and hold prisoners, the United States marshal 
of the Western District of Arkansas, whose jurisdiction in- 
cluded the whole of the Indian Territory, was asked to issue 
a commission to Ben Williams as a deputy United States 
marshal. So, while acting largely at the instance and under 
the direction of John D. Miles, Government tribal agent for 
the Cheyenne and Arapaho, at Darlington, he always reported 
to the United States marshal at Fort Smith, Arkansas, and 


origin. He was reared on a farm in Miami County, Ohio, where he re- 
ceived a common school education. This training was afterward supple 
mented by a full course in a business college at Richmond, Indiana. At 
the age of seventeen, he engaged in teaching school and, at the age 
of twenty, entered the merchandising and milling businss at Wabash, 
Indiana. In the winter of 1868-9, he was appointed U. S. Indian agent for 
the Kickapoo tribe, then living on a reservation near Atchison, Kansas. 
In 1871, he was sent as a special commissioner to the Republic of Mexico 
to secure the removal of the Mexican Kickapoo band back to the United 
States. In 1872, he was transferred to the Cheyenne and Arapaho 
Agency, at Darlington, Indian Territory, as agent to fill the vacancy 
occasioned by the death of Brinton Darlington. In 1877, he was sent as 
special commissioner to the agency of the Uncompahgre Utes, in Colorado, 
to adjust the differences between the Indians of that tribe and the white 
settlers who were at war over a disputed boundary line. After holding 
his position as Indian agent at Darlington for twelve years, he resigned 
in 1884, and accepted the position of attorney for Cheyenne and Arapaho 
Indians. After the opening of Oklahoma to settlement, in 1889, he took 
an active part in the movements incident to the proposed organization of 
the Territory. His home was at Lawrence, Kansas, for many years, but 
subsequently he lived near Sutherland Springs, Texas, for several years. 
Still later he moved to California where he died at the ripe old age of 
ninety-four. 

8Until 1883, when portions of the Indian Territory were placed 
under the respective jurisdictions of the Federal District Courts at 
Wichita, Kansas, and Paris, Texas, the Federal District Court for the 
Western District of Arkansas, held exclusive jurisdiction over all cases 
wherein charges affected citizens of the United States or Indians who 
had violated the laws of the United States. 
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any prisoners which he captured were taken there for trial 
before the Federal District Court in session at that place. 

Ben Williams filled the duties of this position only for a 
little over three years, as it was understood to be but a tempo- 
rary one. During the period of his tenure, however, he suc- 
ceeded in cleaning out some of the worst and most desperate 
bands of outlaws then operating in Indian Territory. Inci- 
dentally, he saw much of the Indians and of Indian life and 
he succeeded in gaining the confidence and good will of some 
of the Indian leaders who were slow to bestow friendship upon 
any white man who had not proven himself trustworthy in 
their searching estimation. Many of his experiences during 
the course of his service in that capacity were of the most 
thrilling character, yet the story of that service has never 
been published and is forgotten except by very few people. 
It was a service that called for courage of the highest type, 
for the ability to make instant decision, as well as a degree of 
resourcefulness that never failed in an emergency. In this, 
of course, he was pre-eminently a man for the times in which 
he lived and for the exigencies of the service to which he had 
been called. The Indians of the Cheyenne and Arapaho tribes, 
and more especially the former, were among the most restless 
and intractable of their race on the Great Plains at that time. 
This was not due wholly to their natural disposition but, 
rather, because they had been goaded to desperation by the 
treatment which they had received at the hands of the white 
people. Although they had nominally been settled and at 
peace on the new reservation, for several years, it was known 
that several bands were very much dissatisfied and still 
nursing strong feelings of vengefulness because of the in- 
justice and wrongs which they had suffered in the past. Such 
were the conditions existing when Ben Williams came to take 
up the performance of his duties among the people of the 
Cheyenne and Arapaho tribes, in 1873. His task was assuredly 
not a light one. He had to win the confidence and friendship 
of the Indians in order that they might be brought under per- 
suasive control. Some of the band chiefs and head men held 
themselves aloof and were naturally suspicious of every white 
man. The reservation was almost imperial in its extent and 
it was no small task for a single peace officer to undertake to 
perform such a duty alone. It was his duty to try to keep 
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outlaws, horse-thieves, whiskey peddlers, buffalo hunters and 
other white intruders out of the reservation and, as far as 
possible, to keep the Indians within its limits unless they had 
official permission to leave on hunting excursions. 

Ben Williams spent the winter of 1873-4 in the field, 
among the Indian villages. There were too many of them for 
him to get acquainted with all of them and, moreover, some 
of them had their own reasons for not wanting to come under 
his influence. In general, the people of the Arapaho tribe 
received him much more cordially and treated him with much 
more frankness than those of the Cheyenne tribe. Then, in 
the early summer of 1874, came the outbreak of the last 
general Indian war in the Southern Plains region, in which 
most of the Cheyenne people, with most of the Comanche and 
a large part of the Kiowa, left their reservations and took 
to the open range, to wage a united war against the hated 
white people. The bands of Cheyenne that remained at peace, 
were clustered near the Agency, as were the Arapaho, who 
as a tribe took no part in the war. Ben Williams had won the 
confidence of a few of the Cheyenne leaders as well as that 
of practically all of the Arapaho chiefs and head men. It was 
in the closing scenes of this conflict that he was destined to 
plan an important part, namely, in effecting the rescue of the 
two older Germaine sisters and, incidentally, of bringing about 
the surrender of a large band of hostile warriors. 

Shortly after the first outbreak of hostilities, a band of 
Cheyenne warriors had made its way into Northwestern 
Kansas, where they found the emigrant wagon of the Germaine 
family. Attacking it, the parents were both killed and the 
four daughters were carried away into captivity. Every pos- 
sible effort was made to effect their recapture or release. 
Finally, one band, by which the two little Germaine girls 
were held captive, was closely pressed, and abandoned them; 
they were found seated on a buffalo robe and an old Indian was 
left to guard them, where the pursuing soldiers soon after- 
ward found them.* But the two older sisters, who were in the 
years of middle youth and who were with another band, yet 


4The Germaine sisters were all living, at last accounts, in California. 
A narrative of the tragic era in their lives, entitled “The Girl Captives of 
the Cheyennes,” written by G. E. Meredith, was published by Gem Pub- 
lishing Company now, Wetzel Publishing Company, 336 South Broadway 
Los Angeles, California, price $3.00. 
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remained to be rescued. As a matter of fact, all of the hostile 
bands realized the futility of further warlike efforts yet, 
knowing that they would be attacked at sight, they succeeded 
in concealing their people from discovery, though the troops 
were constantly in the field in quest of them. After this lull 
in hostilities, the Arapaho Indians sought and secured per- 
mission to go on a buffalo hunt. While on this hunt in the 
Texas Panhandle, they were in frequent touch and communi- 
cation with the hostile Cheyenne bands and were kept fairly 
well posted as to what was going on in the camps of the 
latter and the location of the same. Ben Williams had ac- 
companied the Arapaho, to see that they preserved their 
attitude of neutrality. The young Arapaho braves, who were 
largely in sympathy with the Cheyenne, usually passed him 
with scowling faces, but there was no overt act of hostility 
toward him. “Jimmy” Morrison,®> whose wife was a daughter 
of the Arapaho chief, Big Mouth,* was also present in camp 
and was of great help to him. The band of the noted 
Cheyenne chief, Stone Calf,’? by which the two elder Ger- 
maine sisters were still held captive, was south of Red River, 
when the Arapaho camped near at hand. It seemed that 
Stone Calf had already decided to make his way back to 
the vicinity of the Agency at Darlington, slip into the camp 
of his friend and fellow chief, Little Robe (who had re- 
mained at peace), and obtain the best possible terms and 
clemency by voluntary surrender instead of waiting to be 
captured off the reservation by the troops. At this juncture, 
Ben Williams boldly walked into the hostile Cheyenne camp, 
where he was accorded a very cool and suspicious reception. 


5“Jimmy” Morrison, whose real name was Jesse R. Morrison, had 
married a woman who was a member of the Arapaho Indian Tribe. Sub- 
sequent to the opening of the Oklahoma country to settlement, he became 
a prominent citizen of El Reno. A biographic sketch of Morrison and 
his career will be published in the Chronicles of Oklahoma in an early 
issue. 
yi 6Big Mouth had long been a prominent and infiuential band chief 
in the Arapaho tribe. Prior to the removal of the Arapaho people from 
Colorado to the Indian Territory, in 1868-9, he was regarded as one of 
the most recalcitrant and intractable head men among the members of 
that tribe. “Jimmy” Morrison married a daughter of Big Mouth and 
probably exercised a restraining influence on the old chief, so that he 
was much more peaceably disposed than he formerly had been. 

7Stone Calf had long been known as one of the most irreconcilable 
leaders among the people of the Cheyenne tribe. He was generally be- 
lieved to have been the chief instigator in the threatened Cheyenne up- 
rising, in 1885, a whole decade after the close of the Indian war of 1874. 
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However, the Arapaho were not slow in letting the Cheyenne 
chief know that this unarmed white man was a kinsman 
of their beloved and venerated Tosimeah (Agent Darlington) 
and of the same faith, whereupon Stone Calf invited him to 
his lodge, where he found the two remaining Germaine girls. 

The two white girls wept with joy when they met Wil- 
liams, the tears trickling through the paint which had been 
smeared on their faces to make them look like Indians. They 
reported to him that they had been treated as slaves and 
allotted the hardest work of Stone Calf’s camp. However, 
the chief was more inclined to be guided by the advice of 
the white man in his camp when he learned that he was a 
younger brother of Tun-Hun (“The Pounder”), who was 
the blacksmith at the Agency and who was recognized as a 
friend by all Indians. Within another day, the whole caval- 
cade of Arapaho and hostile Cheyenne was en route. Ben 
Williams constituted himself guard for the two white girls 
and also acted as an advance guard for all of the Indians. 
In event that white soldiers had been encountered, he would 
have had to explain the status of all of his motley following. 
It so happened, however, that not a single soldier was seen 
during the course of the entire trip to the Agency, so these 
two numerous bands arrived at Darlington, late one after- 
noon, to the surprise of the troops and their scouts. Indeed, 
until their sudden appearance in the camps of Little Robe 
and his friendly followers, the whereabouts of Stone Calf 
and his hostile warriors was utterly unknown. 

Ben Williams, “Jimmy” Morrison and some Arapaho 
chiefs accompanied Stone Calf as he immediately visited the 
headquarters of General Nelson A. Miles, where the two 
white captives were voluntarily surrendered.’ Just as an- 
other hostile band had given up the two younger captives 
a few days previously, to placate the military, so did Stone 
Calf with the last two members of the Germaine family. 
While Stone Calf was negotiating with General Miles, the 
300 members of his band quietly set up their tepees all about 

8 i a 
ina a ne she aoe : of Een uct ay taaar War'han cna 
the Regular Army after the close of that struggle as a colonel of infantry 
and was still serving in that grade when he was selected for assignment 


to the command of the troops in the field against the Indian Ww 
; ; 8 
the Southern Plains, in the summer and autumn of 1874. oie a 
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the villages which were already there. Other bands of hostile 
Cheyenne encamped at Red Bluffs,® about thirty miles up the 
valley of the North Canadian from the Agency. 

This surrender of the two older Germaine sisters has 
been the subject of much misunderstanding, or, rather, mis- 
information. In the main, George Bird Grinnell was correct 
in his version of the affair as related in his book, “The Fight- 
ing Cheyenne,” since he secured his information directly 
from the Cheyenne people. What he lacked was the story 
of the actual surrender of the two girls to General Miles by 
Stone Calf before the General was even aware that they 
were near him. It is to be regretted that the public records 
place the credit for the rescue of these two captives entirely 
with the officers and troops of the United States Army, who 
had no part in it except to receive them when voluntarily 
surrendered by Chief Stone Calf. The story of the captivity 
of the Germaine sisters, part of whom are still living, has 
been published in book form in recent years. There can be 
no doubt that Stone Calf agreed to deliver them to General 
Miles on his own initiative and to serve his own interests 
and that before any of the officers or troops knew where he 
was to lay hands upon him in a compulsory manner. Let this 
stand as a part of the real history of Oklahoma, with credit 
given where it is due—to a savage Indian. 

Ben Williams had now reached the prime of his physical 
life. A pen picture of the man may not be lacking in interest 
to the reader. In stature, he was close to five feet, eleven 
inches, with a well-knit, muscular form. He was governed by 
an indomitable spirit that never hesitated an instant. He had 
a full head of heavy, dark brown hair and a beard that 
covered his face and neck. In action, he was as quick as @ 
eat and he was athletic to the degree that he could leap 
astride his pony at a bound, or clear a fence-bar chin-high. 
His dress was any clothing which he could afford, generally 
topped by a white Stetson hat of the style then commonly 
worn in the cattle country—with a straight brim, fifteen to 
eighteen inches wide—not the “ten-gallon” tops so much 
affected on the present-day dude-ranches and by moving- 


9The Red Bluffs, also known as the Red Hills, is a group of promin- 
ent eminences on the west side of the North Canadian Valley, near the 


village of Greenfield, in Blaine County. 
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picture “cowboys” who never worked on a ranch a day in 
their lives. Ben Williams always carried a Colt’s forty-five 
calibre revolver in a holster attached to his cartridge belt. 
But he depended more on his Henry rifle, as did many an- 
other old-time peace officer. He generally carried this 
weapon in the crook of his left arm, whether riding or afoot, 
and he learned to make many of his best shots from that 
position. His marksmanship was deadly accurate and swift 
as the strike of a rattlesnake. With the Colt’s revolver, he 
fired straight from him while holding it shoulder high— 
there were no fancy hip shots from a revolver, since they 
seldom hit the mark. 

Ben Williams was never idle, as there was always plenty 
of work in his line to keep him busy. Many outlaws lurked 
in the wilderness and infested the trails that led through the 
region in which Darlington was located. At one time there 
was a gang which was led by several brothers named Lee.!? 
Their number was reduced by one when Ben Williams beat 
one of these leaders “to a draw” in a single combat. The 
Quaker disposition in Williams revolted at killing a fellow 
man but it was woe betide the man who made the killing 
obligatory. Ben always expressed regret in this instance yet, 
seemingly, it could not have well been otherwise. 

When Williams received a warrant to capture the eldest 
of the Lee brothers and return him “dead or alive,” the 
desperado had adopted the sobriquet of “Will Bill,’ but 
the name did not deter his nemesis. Instead, tucking the 
warrant in his pocket, he rode away at a rapid pace, heading 
his pony in a direction southwestward from the Agency, in 
a course quartering from the setting sun. He soon picked 
up the trail which told that his man was ahead, though not 
within sight. But though pursued and pursuer could not see 
each other, it was a race, nevertheless, the one being fully 
conscious that there was a price upon his head, while the 
other was urged forward by a sense of duty. Nightfall 
ended the chase, temporarily. 

10Whether the Lee Gang which was frequenting the Cheyenne and 
Arapaho country, in 1875, was the forerunner of the Lee brothers, bandits 
who operated in the Chickasaw Nation and had their hang-out and head- 


quarters on or near the site of the present city Ardmore, a decade later, 


is not known, but it would seem probable that the latter may have been a 
remnant of the former. 


oe 
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Each was up at dawn and the race was resumed. The 
marshal passed the site of the hunted man’s camp, soon 
after day light. Thenceforth, Williams had to maneuver 
to keep out of sight by seeking to keep in depressions which 
were off of the direct trail. Reaching the rim of the Washita 
Valley, he espied his man, far ahead. The outlaw was beyond 
the river, riding toward higher ground, thus placing him 
constantly in sight of the marshal. Mid-day found the fugi- 
tive turning into a trail that led down the valley. A log 
house, which had been built by some venturesome trader 
with the Indians, stood close beside this trail. Williams, who 
knew the country well, surmised that the fleeing man would 
stop there, even before he reached the log house. When the 
outlaw did this, Williams immediately availed himself of 
an opportunity to conceal his horse in a low place and hide 
himself where he could watch developments. Although he 
was nearly a mile and a half from the log house, he could 
see his man standing in the door. Plainly, to go farther, in 
daytime, was out of the question unless some unforeseen 
circumstance should come the marshal’s way. 

It was quite evident to the marshal that the desperado 
expected that some one would be following him, as he main- 
tained a position in the doorway, probably watching back- 
ward his morning’s trail. There seemed to be no other re- 
course than to let darkness come to his relief. Darkness 
meant, also, that the man might easily escape if he were 
frightened. By the middle of the afternoon, time was hang- 
ing heavily on the hands of the marshal as he lay in con- 
cealment. Once, when the hunted man disappeared inside 
the building, Williams arose to his feet and, in so doing, 
he thought he saw something moving on or near the trail 
far to the northwest. Watching closely for several moments, 
he finally concluded that some one was coming down the 
valley in a wagon. Instant action on the part of the marshal 
followed. Keeping on low ground, he led his horse to a 
point where the timber belt along the river would effectually 
screen his further movements, where he immediately 
mounted and rode rapidly upstream to a point beyond the 
range of vision from the log house. Then, riding out into the 
open, he changed his course to intercept the trail, where he 
was gratified to note a covered wagon, drawn by a team of 
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horses, with a lone driver in charge. Hailing this man, 
Williams made himself known and deputized the stranger 
as a posseman. Quickly they worked out a plan by which 
they hoped to capture the man Lee, or, at least, give him a 
chance to surrender. 

Williams’ pony was left behind to graze until wanted. 
The driver was to proceed along the road as though he 
would pass the log house as he made his way on down the 
valley. The tailgate of the wagon-box (which was empty) 
was removed and Williams seated himself in the rear end 
of the wagon-box, with his rifle in position across his knees. 
At the right point, the driver was to swing from the road, 
to his right, and turn his wagon completely around in front 
of the log structure. This would bring Williams into sight 
of the man still standing in the doorway. The rest would 
be up to the marshal. 

With the plan thoroughly understood and each man in 
his appointed place, the wagon proceeded on its way, down 
the trail. The cabin was sighted, with the outlaw still on 
the watch. He stood squarely in the doorway, leaning slight- 
ly against the upper part of the jamb. Vigilant curiosity 
kept his eyes upon the approaching vehicle but, as yet, there 
was no alarm. The team trotted, the wheels beat their tune 
under the hub caps, while the break-gear rattled; harness 
creaked as the horses took slight rises and the wagon rose 
from the ruts to take the turn. This action was so natural 
that there was no change in the attitude of the man in the 
doorway, until he suddenly noted the man seated in the back 
end of the wagon box, with his rifle at ready. 

“You are my prisoner! Throw up your hands!” Wil- 
liams shouted. Lee gave no indication of obeying the com- 
mand. Instead, he made an effort to grasp his sixshooter and 
draw it. As his hand approached the holster, a shot rang 
out and he slumped slightly forward, thus showing that he 
had been hit. The shot had struck close to the heart but 
such was the outlaw’s vitality that he still tried vainly to 
draw his revolver. One hand had been grasping the door- 
jamb above his head and this prevented him from falling. 
As he slid slowly toward the earth, this hand still retained 
some strength in its grasp, Williams noted another attempt 
to draw the six-shooter and he sprang forward and struck 
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the hand loose from the door-jamb, whereupon the wounded 
desperado fell prone in the doorway, still conscious. His last 


glance held all the venom that he had for the marshal and 
he managed to speak of that which was evident: “Williams, 


you have killed me!” These were the last words of one out- 
law on that frontier. 

The death of the leader of the Lee Brothers’ gang did 
not stop the activities of other members. Ben Williams was 
called upon to arrest more of the members of that outfit 
than of any other during the ensuing six months. There was 
one marked difference in all of the other members of that 
gang, however. Each and every one surrendered promptly 
when called upon to do so. There was always bitter enmity 
shown and Marshal Ben Williams had more than one escape 
from assassination. Two members of the Lee gang had been 
arrested and brought before the United States Commissioner 
at Darlington Agency, who bound them over for trial before 
the Federal Court at Fort Smith. The journey from Darling- 
ton had to be by stage from that point to Wichita, Kansas, 
which was the nearest railway station. The first part of the 
trip was over the prairie from Darlington to the Kingfisher 
stage station.11 The two prisoners unburdened their minds 
and did considerable boasting in an attempt to intimidate 
Ben Williams who had them in charge. In this move, they 
made a mistake, as the Quaker marshal was not a man of 
the type that could be readily bluffed. 

Knowing the prisoners to be members of the Lee gang 
led the marshal to suspect that they had a confederate in 
the person of the keeper of the next stage station. Therefore 
he was led to the conclusion that there might be trouble and 
even danger awaiting him at Kingfisher, so, instantly, his 
plans were made. Shortly before coming in sight of the stage 
station, he called the driver to halt the vehicle. Disarming 
the driver, he used him to aid in trussing up the two prisoners 
inside the stage. The two were then placed where they could 
not move hand or foot. The stage then proceeded as usual 
and drove up to the station with the customary flourish. 


1iKingfisher Creek received its name from a ranchman by the name 
of King Fisher, who made his headquarters in the valley of that stream. 
Nothing is known of antecedents, nor is there any record as to when or 
why he left that location. He is reputed to have been shot and killed by 
a gambler, at San Antonio, after leaving the Indian Territory. 
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Needless to state, the station tender was surprised to find 
himself looking into the muzzle of the marshal’s rifle as 
the team came to a stop. From that moment, there was 
action and the team changes were made in record time, with 
every man on the run. Williams barked out his order as he 
moved here and there. At one moment, he would be at a 
distance, covering the crowd; again he was close to the 
station attendant, who was suspected of complicity with 
the Lee gang, jabbing the man’s ribs with the muzzle of his 
rifle in a manner that was anything but comfortable. After 
a record change, the vehicle shot down the bank of Kingfisher 
Creek and up the opposite slope in a flying get-away. He had 
disarmed the station attendants at the start. 

After reaching a point well on toward the Cimarron 
Crossing, the vehicle was again halted and the prisoners 
were released from their cramped position. Further indulg- 
ence in threats and bragadocio was not indulged in, since 
the first effort had not proven to be a profitable one. The 
rest of the trip was made in silence. No one tried to answer 
the marshal’s pleasantries as he evened up the score for 
what his prisoners had tried to do to him. 

Ben Williams’ life was in danger every day, as he per- 
formed the duties of his position, anyone can well believe. 
It was all in a day’s work with him, however. Probably no 
one incident impressed him as being a narrow escape as did 
the following incident, which he was wont to relate with 
great gusto, in after years: As before, he had started with 
two prisoners for Fort Smith, from Darlington, after he had 
been through several days’ pursuit, without opportunity to 
rest up. The marshal and his prisoners occupied the lower 
part of the stage, with the two prisoners side by side on 
the rear seat, facing the officer, whose feet were between 
theirs, in the center of the seat, facing to the rear. Captor 
and prisoners were very tired, so it was not long after dark 
that snoring was heard from all of them as they sought 
needed rest. This surcease from physical weariness was 
sought by the prisoners but not on the part of the marshal. 
Indeed, he was facing men so desperate that he kept them 
constantly covered with a six-shooter, cocked and lying in 
his lap. Sleep was farthest from his intention, at any time 
during that night. Tired nature had taken a hand, however, 
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and had left him in a very dangerous situation. It may be 
well to use his own words in telling the rest, as he related 
it afterward. 

“T awoke some time during the night and real- 
ized that I had been asleep. In the darkness, I 
could not see either of the prisoners but I could 
hear them snoring. I missed my revolver the first 
thing—it had dropped from my hands and I could 
not locate it by feel, anywhere. It was evident that 
neither of the prisoners had discovered my loss and, 
of course, I knew that I must locate and gain pos- 
session of the gun without awakening either of 
them. We were sitting packed in as tight as sar- 
dines in a can. 

“With my heart in my mouth, I started in ex- 
ploring, first between my legs and then on either 
side, on the seat. Then I leaned forward and ex- 
plored the laps of my fellow-travelers. Next came 
the floor—I started on my left. To lean over and 
not awaken either of the prisoners became one of 
the most trying jobs of my life. It was tedious work 
as I would bend slowly enough to keep suspicion 
of my moves at rest. Of course, I should have 
known that the men were dead to the world and 
would be slow to sense the situation, even if they 
did awake. But I attributed supernatural powers 
to them and I was worried. Slowly, pausing a 
hundred times at false alarms, I pursued my search. 
My right foot finally located the gun, where it had 
fallen, wedged between my leg and that of one of 
the prisoners. 

“T should have felt it there, when I first missed 
it, had it not been for the perverseness of my ex- 
citement, that held me ignorant of its location for 
some minutes. When I did fee] the weapon, as my 
leg moved, it gave me a start, since I was almost 
sure that the prisoner would feel it at the same 
time. When I recovered command of myself, for I 
was paralyzed into inaction for a time, it was to 
start to reach for the revolver. I lowered my right 
hand, fractions of an inch at a time, until I felt 
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that I could make a grab for it. I did so and the 

feeling of relief, as my fingers grasped the butt 

and circled the trigger, has never been equalled 
since.” 

The prisoners both awoke at the unusual stir of the mar- 
shal though neither of them ever knew how they had missed 
an opportunity for escape, that night. But Ben Williams 
took it very lightly after he had recovered his nerve. As 
long as a man escaped with his life, the adventure was a 
joke with him. 

There never was a more nervy occurrence than the af- 
fair of “Ben Williams and ‘Wild Bill,” as related in my 
book, “Warpath and Cattle Trail.”!2 To have blundered in 
on fourteen outlaws, all awake and heavily armed, and to 
have fought free of them all by sheer force of will is no 
small credit to the esteem in which they all held him. The 
first man with the pseudonym of Hitchcock, had died with 
his boots on at the behest of this Quaker cyclone. No doubt 
that first fatality had bred a wholesome respect which was 
a protection. Mentioning these affairs reminds his biog- 
rapher that Ben Williams was not tied to guns for weapons. 
There were times when he relied on nature and was even 
more proud of the accomplishment. 

Following the path of duty soon after the killing of Lee, 
Williams, accompanied by a band of Indians, was out in the 
field in conjunction with a troop of cavalry from Fort Dodge, 
in an effort to capture and escort from the country a party 
of buffalo hunters.1% The combined party had been out in 
the upper Cimarron country for several weeks, scouting with 
poor success. Ben Williams and the lieutenant in command 
of the troops had messed together and slept in the same 
army tent. With these two white men was George Bent, 


12“Warpath and Cattle Trail” is the title of a book written by 
Hubert E. Collins, and published in 1929. It is a very faithful account 
of life on the Chisholm Trail and at the Red Fork Ranch and Road Store, 
on the site of the present village of Dover, as Collins saw it in his early 
youth, in 1883 and 1884, 


13When the Indians of the Cheyenne and Arapaho tribes were settled 
on their new reservation in the Indian Territory, in 1869-70, it was with 
the distinct understanding that no white buffalo hunters should be allowed 
to cross to the south side of the Cimarron River. The violation of that 
agreement by white people was the immediate cause of the outbreak of 
the Indian war of 1874, on the Southern Plains. 
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who also ate with them and slept in the same tent.'* It is 
said that there was a bottle of whisky to discuss during one 
evening meal. As Bent related the account of the evening, 
the two men—Ben Williams and the lieutenant—emerged 
from their usual taciturnity and began to use laudatory 
expressions, each in his own behalf—like two boys, each 
was bound to out-brag the other. The Lieutenant was scor- 
ing high when Williams remarked he could most likely lick 
any man on earth. To this the army man took exceptions. 
Each of the two men claimed the championship of the 
Western Plains. 

The lieutenant called the guard in from in front of his 
tent and all equipment was carried out. Orders were then 
issued to keep everyone away from the tent until further 
word was given out. The two men then stripped to the waist 
and started a fist fight with George Bent as referee. They 
say that it was a fair fight, with Queensbury rules, which 
ended when one man was down. It took over an hour to 
settle the affair and Bent awarded the honors to the Quaker 
marshal. Ben Williams always claimed the fight and, as 
the lieutenant never objected, the honors will have to go to 
the subject of this sketch and let history so record. 

Time passed and Ben Williams continued to risk his 
life in the capture and delivery of renegades and desperadoes 
and the delivery of the same to the proper Governmental 
authorities for trial because of their deeds and misdeeds, 
during the years 1873-4-5. The pay was not large—only 
$100.00 per month, with allowance for certain actual travel- 


14George Bent was the second son of Colonel William W. Bent, the 
noted Rocky Mountain fur-trader of the first half of the last century, 
whose trading house, best known as Bent’s Fort, on the upper Arkansas 
River, in eastern Colorado, was one of the most noted institutions of its 
class. Colonel Bent’s wife was Owl Woman, who was a daughter of the 
chief medicine man, or high priest, of the Cheyenne tribe. Their children 
were sent to the home of Colonel Albert Gallatin Boone (a grandson of 
Daniel Boone, the Kentucky pioneer), who lived at Westport, the eastern 
terminus of the Santa Fe Trail, to go to school. Later, the sons were sent 
to the Christian Brothers’ College, at St. Louis. Colonel Bent’s father, 
Judge Silas Bent, of St. Louis. His father was Silas Bent the elder, 
member of a prominent family in Boston, who was one of the directors 
of the Ohio Company and one of its pioneer settlers at Marietta, on the 
Ohio River, in 1788. Prior to that, Silas Bent the elder had been lieuten- 
ant colonel of a Massachusetts militia regiment, during the Revolution, 
and, still earlier, he was reputed to have been one of the leaders of the 
band of young white men who disguised themselves as Indians and dumped 
the British tea into the Boston Harbor. George Bent was a man of keen 
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ing expenses. Even at this, Government inspectors were 
always quibbling over differences and distinctions between 
traveling expenses and living expenses, so that, before the 
appropriation for the support of his work had expired, he 
threw up his position in disgust and utterly refused to re- 
consider his resignation when urged to do so. He had rend- 
ered faithful service and had cleared the reservation of white 
outlaws and renegades. Meanwhile, the new military post 
of Fort Reno was being built and a force of Indian police 
had been organized under the direction of “Bill” Darlington, 
son of the old Agent, Brinton Darlington, so that Ben Wil- . 
liams services probably were not needed as much as they 
had been when he first assumed his duties at the Agency. 
One important service that he rendered, along toward the 
close of his service at the Agency, was that of guiding a 
detachment of troops that was sent out to select the site for 
Fort Elliott,» which was built, like Fort Reno, after the 
close of the Indian War in 1875. 

During the first year of his service with the Darlington 
Agency, he had accompanied a band of Indians on a buffalo 
hunt, during the course of which the Indians showed him 
a splendid spring of water that gushed out in considerable 
volume at the head of a deep ravine, about two miles from 
Sweetwater Creek, of which it was a tributary. Ben Williams 
was much interested in this spring. Seven hackberry trees 
were scattered along the little brook below the spring, each 
about forty feet high but scarcely showing above the top 
of the ravine. The prairie land on either side was so nearly 
level that the ravine was scarcely visible at a distance of 
a few rods. 


After leaving the public service, Ben Williams was a 


mind and great intelligence and, had he been reared under a different 
environment, could doubtless have made his mark in the world of affairs. 
He was possessed of a marvelous memory and was virtually a walking 
cyclopedia of Great Plains history, never forgetting a name or a date. 
He died at his home, at Colony, in Washita County, in May, 1918, at the 
age of seventy-six years, 

15Fort Elliott, like Fort Reno, was established in 1875, immediately 
after the close of the Indian war of 1874, to guard against any further 
outbreaks on the part of untamed tribes of the Southern Plains which 
had been located on reservations in the western part of the Indian Terri- 
tory. It was located in Wheeler County, Texas and was named in honor 
of Major Joel H. Elliott, of the 7th Cavalry, who was killed on the Wash- 
ita at the time of the Black Kettle fight. It was abandoned in 1891. 
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stage driver between Darlington and Caldwell, Kansas, on 
the Chisholm Trail, for a season. On one of his trips down 
from Caldwell, among the passengers was Miss Affie Wood- 
cock, a Kansas school-ma’am, who was under contract to 
teach in one of the Indian schools which were operated in 
conjunction with the Darlington Agency. The stage driver 
was attracted and soon induced the lady to marry him. 
They went back to her Kansas home for the wedding cere- 
mony. There, he persuaded her to agree to go to a new home 
to be built as soon as he could find the spot and build in 
the midst of the buffalo plains. Williams had made fast 
friends with the Indians and was loath to leave their vicin- 
ity. Moreover, he had never forgotten the spring which 
the Indians had shown to him. One of his warmest friends 
among the Indians was Little Robe, a Cheyenne chief, who 
wanted him to locate there and promised that he would 
protect him in event of any further Indian trouble. At the 
time, it was supposed that the spring was in the Indian 
Territory but, later, it was found to be several miles west 
of the 100th Meridian, in what is now Wheeler County, 
Texas. At the time that Williams was there with the Indians, 
there were thousands of buffalo ranging in the immediate 
vicinity. 

After his marriage, accompanied by a brother of his 
bride, he started on a journey to locate the spring and the 
ravine with the seven hackberry trees. The effort put his 
plainscraft to a severe test, as nearly five years had passed 
since the spring had been pointed out to him. Going to Fort 
Elliott, he worked eastward from there. He made no false 
moves but deliberately tracked down the seven hackberry 
trees, the tips of their topmost branches just showing above 
the level surface of the prairie. Finding a grove of oak 
trees down the stream a mile from the site selected for the 
house, the two men erected the outlines of a house with logs 
set up in stockade fashion, to mark the spot as first improve- 
ments. Finding that the site was in Texas, a contract was 
made for the purchase of the land. The following spring, 


16Little Robe, a leading Cheyenne chief, was possibly peaceably dis- 
posed head man in his tribe after the death of Black Kettle. He refused 
to take part in the uprising of 1874, though he probably had more griev- 
ance than most of those who did go out on the warpath at that time. 
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he took his bride, and a young boy who was the son of Iowa 
relatives and, accompanied by the brother-in-law who had 
made the first trip with him, proceeded to his new home in 
the Texas Panhandle country, where he finished the house, 
corrals and stables. Thus was established a cattle ranch in 
the midst of the wild buffalo range. The two grown men 
actually killed and skinned over 600 of the animals on their 
own land, during the ensuing season. Many of the buffalo 
hides were very heavy and were described as resembling huge 
pancakes. It was quite a problem to market them. It was 
finally decided to resort to the use of hay-racks mounted 
on wagons. The dried hides were loaded on these and thus 
transported to the new town of Mobeetie, adjacent to Fort 
Elliott, where they were marketed at an average price of 
one dollar each. The modest sums thus earned helped out 
on the first year’s expenses. Buffalo were scarce after the 
first year and soon disappeared. 

The new ranch prospered right from the start. Butter, 
eggs, poultry and other produce found ready demand at 
remunerative prices at Fort Elliott, while the herds of cattle 
on the ranch were increasing. The ranchman’s friendship 
with the Indians never changed and Indian guests and visit- 
ors were always welcome in his home. Among these, the 
Cheyenne chief Little Robe, was among the most frequent.16 

Williams first named his new home Hackberry Springs, 
but, later, when a postoffice was established, it was changed 
to Affie, in his wife’s honor. It was a regular stop on the 
Star Route stage line between Fort Reno and Las Vegas, 
New Mexico. The Williams home was at Affie, Texas, until 
1886. When Wheeler County, Texas, was organized, about 
1880, Ben Williams was named as one of the county com- 
missioners. Most of the new neighbors were from the South 
and some of them were not averse to baiting an ex-union 
soldier. Ben was too fiery to trust himself, so he finally 
decided to leave the country to avoid trouble. He felt that 
guns might be resorted to and he did not want to kill anyone. 
So it was decided to sell the place to which he was greatly 
attached and move to California. The ranch was sold to 
the S. R. E. Cattle Company and the buildings were torn 
town and removed. The spot where this frontier home once 
stood is still locally known as Williams Spring. 
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Numerous other incidents in the life of Ben Williams 
might be discussed, illustrating still further the impulsive- 
ness, courage and will power of the man, but these must 
suffice for this account of his life. This brief sketch adds 
measureably to the history of the old Cheyenne and Arapaho 
Indian Agency at Darlington. The version of the surrender 
and delivery of the two older Germaine sisters is here re- 
lated, just as he often recounted it to his sons and nephews 
—Dr. Francis Williams, of San Francisco, and Rev. Mahlon 
D. Williams, of Reno, Nevada, are his sons, and Messrs. 
Ralph P. Collins, of Rocky Ford, Colorado, and Mr. Hubert 
E. Collins, of Utica, New York, are his surviving nephews. 
All are living at this writing (July, 1932) and each can 
vouch for the story as here related. There has been a measure 
of misunderstanding concerning the end of the quest for the 
Germaine sisters. It is understood that one Army officer 
was promoted partly because he had rescued the two older 
Germaine sisters in the field. The real story of their sur- 
render and delivery at Darlington, by the Cheyenne chief, 
Stone Calf, acting under the persuasive influence of Ben 
Williams, was never made public until now. It is not merely 
interesting but important as a pertinent fact in the pioneer 
history of the present State of Oklahoma. 

Ben Williams, soldier, peace officer, peacemaker, fron- 
tier diplomat, scout, plainsman, ranchman, belligerant Quaker 
—impulsive and fearless but always fair,—reached the end 
of his earthly journey at his home in San Jose, California, 
nearly a quarter of a century ago. His grave in the G. A. R. 
lot in the San Jose cemetery overlooks the mighty Pacific, 
whose restless waves are typical of the activities of his tire- 


less and useful life. 
HUBERT E. COLLINS. 


GENERAL STAND WATIE 
By MABEL WASHBOURNE ANDERSON 


America has done scant justice on the pages of history 
to the first citizens of this country, the North American 
Indian. It is a matter of regret and a loss to posterity that 
we possess, comparatively so little written matter of the life 
and traditions of the Five Civilized Tribes, whose achieve- 
ments made possible the earliest history of Oklahoma. Re- 
search students know that the history of the country, em- 
braced within the boundaries of this state, began with its 
Indian civilization long before the run of 1889, or the later 
advent of statehood, relating in fact, to the old tribal nations 
in the different states from which they came to re-establish 
their governments in the now Indian Territory. From the 
background and fertile soil of this civilization, blossomed in 
all its magic growth and progress, the young star, Oklahoma. 

General Stand Watie was one of the most influential 
characters in the early history of Oklahoma. Some of the 
salient points in his eventful career will, no doubt, be of 
interest to readers of the Chronicles. He was a North 
American Indian, one of the noblest sons of the Five Civilized 
Tribes. His courage and military prowess were known far 
beyond the limits of his activities, and his loyal service and 
constructive influence were a potent force in the history 
of his people. 

He was born at the Watie home on the Coo-see-wa-tee 
stream in the old Cherokee Nation in Georgia, near the pres- 
ent site of the city of Rome, December 12, 1806. His kins- 
men were among the prominent leaders of his people, his 
father David Oowatie, being the younger brother of Major 
Ridge, a well known chief and orator of the Cherokees. His 
mother, Susannah, a descendant of Charles Reese of North 
Carolina, was one-half Cherokee and like her husband spoke 
the Indian language altogether. She was a member of the 
Moravian Church, the first to establish missions among the 
Cherokees. His father, a quiet, retiring man took no active 
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part in National affairs, either in the old or new country. 
General Stand Watie was one of eight children, three daught- 
ers and five sons, two of whom rose to places of eminence 
in their tribe. 

In those days a Cherokee child was usually given an 
Indian name with some special meaning and sometimes an 
English name as well. Often these personal names, or their 
English interpretation, were taken as surnames which ac- 
counts for the difference in the family names of own 
brothers, as in the case of Watie, Ridge, and Boudinot, 
though this last was an adopted name as is explained later 
in this sketch. The given name of General Watie is especially 
significant. At his birth he was called ‘“Takertawker,” 
meaning “To stand firm; immovable.” Surely an appropri- 
ate name for one so steadfast in character and so ready to 
support his convictions of right at any cost. 

Watie spoke only his native tongue until twelve years 
of age, when his parents sent him to the little Moravian 
school at Spring Place where he simplified the spelling of 
Oowatie, dropping the “Oo”; and though his mother had 
named him “Isaac” also, he retained the English meaning 
of his Cherokee name, “Stand,” and ever afterward wrote 
his name simply “Stand Watie.” The family name from 
that date was always spelled “Watie,’ often mis-spelled 
“Waite.” 

His brother Elias, and his cousin John Ridge, were sent 
East to school, but Watie’s education was limited to the 
meager advantages of his own nation. This is proof of the 
fiber of his intellect and ability, for he attained a dis- 
tinguished place as soldier, statesman, and leader despite 
this educational handicap. He was never an orator, even 
in his native tongue, but wrote with ease, as is characteristic 
of the Indian. 

General Watie was a man of action and few words. No 
one ever rose to a place of such importance who had less to 
say. He was not a handsome man as was his brother, Elias, 
but his features gave evidence of the strength of his charac- 
ter and courage. His friendships were slowly made but 
loyally retained. His sympathies were easily touched. Little 
children loved him and the needy were glad to call him friend. 

To better understand this remarkable man who was so 
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intimately associated with the Cherokees during the most 
turbulent period of their history, both in the old nation and 
the new, it is necessary to touch briefly upon some of the 
contemporary events which so profoundly affected his life. 

At the time of Watie’s early manhood, the Cherokees, 
due to certain factors, had reached a high state of culture 
and civilization among the North American Indians. Mis- 
sions were more common among them; many of their young 
men had been sent away to school, often to Eastern colleges, 
and returned to lend more progressive ideas. Sequoyah had 
invented the Cherokee alphabet. At New Echota, Georgia, 
their national capital, the first newspaper ever printed in 
both English and an Indian language had been established, 
with Elias Boudinot, Stand Watie’s elder brother, as first 
editor. This brother earlier known as “Buck Watie,”’ a name 
originating from his Cherokee name which meant “Male 
Deer,” had been educated by a well known philanthropist, 
Dr. Elias Boudinot, of Princeton, New Jersey, with the re- 
quest the boy should take his name. This Buck Watie did 
and when his education was completed he returned to his 
own country, where he was destined to play so influential 
and tragic a part. His descendants, some of whom still 
reside in Oklahoma, retained the name of Boudinot. 

Watie was thirty one years old when he emigrated with 
family and kindred to the new Territory, now Oklahoma. 
Though he was clerk of the Cherokee National Supreme 
Court in 1829, he had taken little part in politics. The more 
active and eventful years of his life followed the emigration. 

The story of the exodus of the Cherokee and other South- 
ern Indians is a subject in itself, and too involved to include 
in any detail here. Two factions or parties arose among the 
Cherokees over the question of removal, one headed by 
Major Ridge, John Ridge, and Elias Boudinot known as the 
Ridge or Treaty party. This party advocated a treaty of 
removal with the United States Government, not from choice 
but as an acceptance of the inevitable, the oppression of 
their people having become unbearable. The other faction 
known as the Anti-Treaty party, headed by John Ross, then 
principal chief of the Cherokees, opposed a treaty of re- 
moval. This difference and division led to bitterness and 
tragedy as is ever the case when feuds arise within a nation. 
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The final result, emigration, was inevitable from the 
first, and history has proved the wisdom and foresight of 
those who advocated removal at the price of their personal 
safety. Unfortunately, the enmity and lust for power oc- 
casioned by the controversy, was carried from the old nation 
into the new by the Ross party, and this finally culminated 
in the tragic assassination in one night of Major Ridge, 
John Ridge, and Elias Boudinot, three of the most powerful 
men in the nation. Stand Watie was slated to die the same 
night, but was away from home and so escaped. 

Responsibilities seem to gravitate to the shoulders that 
will carry them. Although burdened and saddened by the 
fearful murder of his uncle, cousin, and beloved brother, 
Stand Watie now became the acknowledged leader of the 
Ridge or Treaty party. 

This tragic event proved a turning point in the career 
of Watie, one that thrust him from the home life he loved 
into a position of activity and prominence in the political 
affairs of his people. Unshaken by feuds and factions, which 
constantly threatened his life, from that time on his power, 
purpose, and courage proved of lasting influence. 

The internal difficulties of the Cherokees were finally 
settled by the Treaty of 1846, and Watie as a leader of his 
party played a prominent part in bringing about this treaty, 
which ushered in a brief era of peace and prosperity for the 
Cherokees. He was speaker of the Council from 1857 to 1859, 
and a member of the Council from 1846 to 1861. 

Stand Watie was married in the new Nation, September 
18, 1842 to Sarah Bell. The two families were friends of 
long standing, and his wife’s brothers, Colonel Jim Bell and 
Jack Bell, were schoolmates of Watie. Of this union there 
were three sons, Saladin, Solon, and Cumiska, and two 
daughters, Minnee and J acqueline. His home life was con- 
genial and very happy, darkened only by the unfortunate 
political conditions of his time, and the separations and 
suffering occasioned later by the War of 1861. 

In the years that intervened, from the Treaty of 1846 
until the outbreak of the war, Watie had some time to devote 
to his personal interests and fortune. He accumulated some 
valuable properties, and built a number of substantial homes. 
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During this interval he lived quietly, enjoying the love and 
esteem of his neighbors and friends. 

This era of peace, all too brief, was broken by the 
shadow of suffering and division into which the war plunged 
the entire nation. In the conflict that followed Stand Watie 
naturally assumed the place of leadership, for which he was 
so well qualified. A Southerner by birth and breeding, he 
unhesitatingly cast his lot with the Confederacy. 

The military career of General Watie comprises the 
whole of the Confederate History of the Indian Territory. 
Many people have believed, erroneously, that little war ac- 
tivity took place in the Indian Territory, and that that little 
was in the nature of guerilla warfare. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. Long before the Treaty of 1861, 
made with General Pike as Indian Commissioner of the 
Confederacy, large numbers of the Cherokees and whites 
had offered their lives to the cause of the Confederacy, and 
pledged to follow where Watie led. 

So at the very outbreak of the war, Stand Watie had 
organized, and been made Captain of a troop of Cherokees 
and whites, for the purpose of protecting the Indian Terri- 
tory, especially the Cherokee Border, from the Federal forces 
stationed at Humboldt, Kansas. Between this point and the 
Cherokee Nation were the Osage Indians, who were nearly 
all Unionists, and ancient enemies of the Cherokees. There 
is no doubt that the wisdom and timely action of Watie and 
his men saved his people during these early days from even 
greater hardships than those they later experienced. 

In May, 1861, Watie offered his services to General 
McCulloch of Texas, who had been given the command over 
the military district of the Indian Territory. His offer was 
gladly accepted. He was given a Colonel’s commission and 
authorized to raise an Indian regiment, which was known 
as “The Cherokee Mounted Rifles.” Watie received high 
commendation from General McCulloch, and was ever in 
harmony with his superior officers, and acting under regular 
army orders. 

At the beginning of the war, John Ross, as principal 
chief, had signed the Treaty of Alliance with the Confed- 
eracy, but afterwards renewed his policy of friendship with 
the Federal government, and went to Washington, where 
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he remained until the close of the conflict, the Cherokee 
Nation being left at this crucial period without an official 
head. 

In 1862 a National Convention of the Cherokees was 
held, at which time John Ross was deposed from office of 
principal chief, and Stand Watie elected to succeed him. 
Federal members of the Council, said to have constituted 
a quorum, refused to recognize this election; but from that 
time on the Cherokees had two tribal governments, and all 
official business of the United States Government with the 
Southern Cherokees at the close of the war, was conducted 
through Stand Watie as their head. 

Space does not permit details of any of the battles 
fought on Indian Territory soil—some eighteen or twenty 
in number, in which Stand Watie and his command did such 
heroic service. Some of these engagements were in important 
battles that took place on the borders of Arkansas and 
Missouri, but the larger number occurred in such familiar 
localities in Oklahoma as Fort Gibson, Webbers Falls, Bird 
Creek north of Tulsa, Muskogee and nearby points. His 
men declared that General Watie and his Indian Brigade 
marched over aS many miles, had as many independent con- 
flicts and skirmishes, captured as many trains of wagons, 
horses and mules as any one brigade west of the Mississippi. 

Stand Watie showed such efficiency as a leader and 
commander, that on May 10, 1864, he received from Presi- 
dent Davis the appointment of Brigadier General in the 
Confederate Army, and later was brevetted. Except for 
Alexander McGillivray, who was commissioned as General in 
the United States Army in 1790, Stand Watie is said to be 
the only North American who ever attained this rank. He 
was the only Indian to receive this distinction in either the 
Union or Confederate Army. 

After this promotion, the Indian Territory troops were 
re-organized with General Watie as Commander-in-Chief, 
being known as General Watie’s Indian Brigade, and in- 
cluded all Confederate Cherokees, as well as Creek and 
Seminole Troops, the Choctaws and Chickasaws being large- 
ly under the command of General Douglass Cooper, though 
they too were later attached to Watie’s command. As many 
know, General Watie had the honor of making the last sur- 
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render of the war, which occurred at Doaksville, in the 
Choctaw Nation, June 23, 1865, nearly three months after 
the surrender of General Lee. 

When the dark shadow of Reconstruction days en- 
veloped the South, no section was found to have suffered 
greater devastation than the Cherokee Nation, for that 
region, though small and remote, had been occupied by 
both armies. What had been a scene of prosperity and rapid 
progress in 1861 was now almost a destitute wilderness. The 
losses of the Union Indians were provided for by the United 
States Government, but the Southern Cherokees had not only 
the loss of property, but also of citizenship to reclaim. It 
was during these days that General Watie proved a savior 
as well as a leader of his people. Throughout the war he 
had taken upon himself the task of rescue and relief for 
helpless Confederate families, and now he took upon him- 
self the gigantic burden of alleviating the distress of re- 
construction, extending his personal help and financial aid 
to all he could. 

Internal discord, as well as the hardships resulting 
from the war again beset the Cherokees. The Northern 
branch confiscated the property of the Southern Cherokees, 
and denied them the right of suffrage. General Watie with 
many other prominent Cherokees was untiring in his efforts 

to bring about harmony and the restoration of the rights 
of the Southern branch. The controversy was finally settled 
by the Treaty of 1866 which procured re-instatement of the 
Southern Cherokees, but at a costly price to them. Many 
phases of this treaty were objectionable, but the most un- 
just clause was that which demanded of the Southern Chero- 
kees an equal division of his lands and inheritances with his 
former slaves and their posterity, which was not required 
from any other Southern state. 

The war ended, his people reinstated as citizens, General 
Watie retired from the public life which Fate had thrust 
upon his home-loving nature. Impaired in health, and 
broken in fortune, he engaged for a time in the mercantile 
business in Webbers Falls, Oklahoma, later moving to his 
farm near Bernice, where he spent his remaining years. 

Sadness and suffering did not end with the close of the 
war for General Watie. His youngest son had died while a 
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refugee in Texas, and in 1868, Saladin, his eldest son, was 
taken after a brief illness. Solon died just one year later. 
The loss of these sons, so full of promise, forms the saddest 
page in the life of this great man. His magnificent constitu- 
tion had been weakened by the hardships of war, and these 
sorrows which followed so rapidly seemed to hasten the end 
which came to his own courageous spirit September 9, 1871, 
while on a visit to his old home on Honey Creek. He was 
buried with Masonic honors not far from this home, in the 
old Ridge cemetery, Delaware County, Oklahoma. His 
daughters did not long survive him. His wife, who had been 
such a faithful companion to him, died in 1888. 

It has been the privilege and pleasure of the Southern 
women of Oklahoma, through their Division of the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy, to pay a long neglected 
tribute to the memory of Stand Watie by erecting a simple, 
yet dignified, monument at his grave, and a large and beauti- 
ful memorial on the Cherokee Capitol grounds at Tahlequah, 
where once his power and influence were so potently felt. 

A careful search of the official war records reveals 
nothing but praise and commendation for Watie. Some of 
the finest tributes paid him as a man and an officer came 
from the North, as well as from the men who served under 
him. In return for the justice and consideration he accorded 
his soldiers, they gave him a devotion that was touching in 
its loyalty, from the highest in rank down to Dutch Billy, 
the bugler and John, the Swedish cook. 

In this connection I am reminded of the many stories 
told me by “his boys” as they called themselves, and indeed, 
most of them were mere boys when they enlisted. Of how 
after long and wearisome marches, food being scarce, he 
would refuse some specially prepared dish, because his men 
could not share it. How often they had awakened at night 
to find him sitting by the fire, his blanket covering some 
soldier who needed it. 

He never ordered a charge that he did not lead, yet he 
never received a wound in battle. The full-bloods believed 
that he possessed a charmed life and no bullet was ever 
moulded that could kill him. His personal acts of courage 
furnished full foundation for this belief and his name stands 
for the very definition of bravery among his people today. 
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To students of the subject perhaps no Indian character 
appeals with such great force as that of Stand Watie. He 
was indeed a man of powerful personality and magnetism, 
with a courage and integrity as stalwart and changeless as 
the granite rocks of his native hills. He was ready as his 
life shows to make any sacrifice, compatible with honor for 
the good of his people. He did not thirst for pomp or glory 
but gave his great heart to duty as he saw it. Simplicity, 
sincerity and service symbolize his greatness. 


Sea 


GEORGE SHANNON 


HISTORICAL SKETCH, WRITTEN BY HIS 
DAUGHTER, DAISY SHANNON’ 


George Shannon, one of the pioneer citizens of the Old 
Indian Territory and Oklahoma, was born near Knoxville, 
Tennessee, January 20th, 1844, the son of Hugh and Susan 
(Henry) Shannon. He was the youngest of five brothers, 
John, Robert, Hugh, Will and George, and had two sisters, 
Sarah and Mary. His mother was a cousin of Patrick Henry. 

His father later removed to Murray county, Georgia, 
where George received the education that was available in 
the common district schools, and remained with his father 
until 1863, he then being nineteen years of age. 

Although he had two brothers serving in the Confeder- 
ate army he espoused the cause of the Union and being too 
young to enlist in the Union army he went to Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, where he was engaged by the Federal Govern- 
ment as a carpenter and put to bridge building and kindred 
occupations made necessary by the war that was in progress. 
At the conclusion of hostilities, after he had received his 
honorable discharge (May 11, 1865) he returned to Georgia 
and remained two years. 

This period of service with the Federal Government 
lent its influence towards the trend of his future, for in 
1867 he went to Soloman City, Kansas, where he found 
employment as a carpenter in the bridge building depart- 
ment of the Union Pacific R. R. for which corporation he 
worked until 1869 when he was transferred to the Missouri, 
Kansas and Texas R. R. in a similar capacity. He remained 
with them until 1872. The M. K. & T. R. R. as it was known 
began the extension of its lines into Indian Territory during 
the latter half of 1870 and reached the Verdigris river, North 
of Muskogee, on Sunday, October 2nd, 1871. 

Gibson Station, two miles north of the Verdigris river 
was the end of the line, during 1871-82 and a round table 

1This paper was prepared in the summer of 1931 in response to an 


invitation by the Federation of Women’s Clubs of the Sixth District of 
Oklahoma, in competition with others and was given first prize. 
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did faithful duty to this place. It was as an employee of 
the M. K. & T. R. R. that George Shannon made his entry 
into the then Indian Territory making his headquarters at 
Gibson Station during the building of the Verdigris and 
Arkansas river bridges. 

The first passenger and freight station erected by any 
railroad in what is now Oklahoma was built by the M. K. 
& T. R. R. at Gibson Station. It was constructed in 1872. 
It is in a good state of preservation and is still being used.? 
Freight was hauled by wagons from this point to Tahlequah 
and to the merchants and soldiers at Fort Gibson, and 
passengers from these places took the train here until 1887, 
when the Missouri Pacific R. R. extended its lines north 
from Fort Smith to Wagoner. Old records show Gibson 
Station was a lively point and did a big business at that time. 

In December, 1872, at Honey Springs, Creek Nation, 
George Shannon was married to Mary Berbidge Willison a 
daughter of James and Hettie (McIntosh) Willison. Her 
father, James Dandridge Willison, born in Virginia, was a 
descendant of Bartholomew Dandridge, brother of Martha 
Washington, and her mother, Hettie McIntosh, was a 
daughter of General Wm. McIntosh, who was chief of the 
Lower Creeks before their removal from Georgia. Mr. 
Shannon had acquired a farm in Leavenworth County, Kan- 
sas, where his parents had come to reside and following his 
marriage he went there to live for a few years, and in addi- 
tion to looking after his interests there he was engaged in 
the grain business at DeSoto, Kansas. Five children were 
born to this union, Pauline, Daisy, Lucy, Floyd and Kootza, 
all of whom are living. Believing the future held much in 
store for the Indian Territory Mr. Shannon decided to re- 
turn to this country and cast his fate with other early 
settlers. So with his wife who was ever his most helpful 
companion, he returned in the fall of 1880, going first to 
Muskogee. 

Being unable to secure a house in Muskogee for a per- 
manent residence, on March 5, 1881, he purchased from Mr. 
Wm. Johnston, a merchant at Tahlequah, a store building 
and residence at Gibson Station. Here he removed his family 


“This is the oldest railroad station in the State of Oklahoma, 
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and immediately opened for business, carrying a general 
merchandise stock. This business was conducted in the name 
of his wife, M. B. Shannon, she being a citizen, thereby 
making it unnecessary to secure a permit. 

For many years this firm served as a trading post for 
the Indians, where they exchanged their furs, pecans and 
many times wild fruits, for groceries and other commodities. 
Many carloads of nuts and furs were shipped from this 
point, Mr. Shannon frequently selling to Mr. Joseph Sond- 
heimer, of Muskogee, who in turn shipped to St. Louis and 
Kansas City. It was not uncommon in those days to buy a 
saddle of venison for fifty cents and duck, quail, wild tur- 
key, prairie chicken and squirrel were rife. 

Early in the summer of 1883 Mr. Shannon built a new 
residence on the west side of the track and moved his family 
into it, and shortly thereafter he erected a new store build- 
ing on the east side of the track. Both buildings first occu- 
pied by Mr. Shannon are gone but the store building and 
home he built, the latter surrounded by a grove of trees, 
he planted and loved, still stand and are in a good state of 
preservation. In addition to the mercantile business, Mr. 
Shannon engaged in farming and stock raising and at one 
time had a herd of six hundred black Angus cattle. 

After the extension of the Missouri Pacific R. R. to 
Wagoner Mr. Shannon erected a store and hotel at that 
point but later sold there and continued in business at 
Gibson Station. Due to the fact that passengers going to 
and from Tahlequah and Fort Gibson must of necessity take 
the train at Gibson Station, many notables passed through 
its portals, among them James G. Blaine. 

This was in the spring of either 1887 or 88, I am not 
sure of this date, when he was visiting his daughter, Mrs. 
Alice Blaine Coppinger, who with her husband, Colonel 
Coppinger, in command of the United States troops, was 
living at Fort Gibson. This journey was made by Mr. Blaine 
from St. Louis in the private car of Mr. Richard Kerns, and 
it was left on the side track at Gibson Station through Mr. 
Blaine’s sojourn at Fort Gibson. The party reached Gibson 
Station about seven thirty in the evening, and all of them 
with the exception of Mr. Blaine who was not well, were 
transported by army ambulance to Fort Gibson that eve- 
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ning. They returned for him the next morning but not before 
Mr. Shannon and his family had called on him in the car. 

Upon his return to Gibson Station, prior to leaving for 
the east, all of the party, consisting of Colonel and Mrs. 
Coppinger, their two sons, Blaine and Connor, Mrs. Blaine, 
Mrs. Hattie Blaine, Mrs. Mary E. Dodge, a writer using the 
nom-de-plume of Gail Hamilton, and Mr. Kerns, called at 
the Shannon’s home. Of especial interest to them in our 
home was the old Willison Bible, then 302 years old. 

The first telephone in the Indian Territory was erected 
between Fort Gibson and Gibson Station, this was perhaps 
in 1886, and headquarters for the phone at Gibson Station 
was in the store of Mr. Hailey. 

Early in the summer of 1889, Mr. Shannon lost his wife. 
This was a severe blow to him and his young family. In 
1892 he was married to Miss Mattie E. Salisbury, daughter of 
George Mahala (Sawyer) Salisbury of Ontario county, N. Y. 
She passed away in 1919. In April, 1920, Mr. Shannon dis- 
posed of his holdings at Gibson Station and with his daugh- 
ter, Daisy, removed to Wagoner, where he purchased a home 
and retired from business. In politics he was a Republican, 
especially interested in national issues, and gave full support 
to the party’s organizations. 

For nearly fifty years he was identified with the de- 
velopment of Indian Territory and Oklahoma. His interest 
never lagged and he could see great possibilities for the 
future of the state. His friends were legion and were num- 
bered among those of influence and position to those in the 
humbliest walks of life. He once said that he had made 
good men of mean by being kind to them, and I have wit- 
nessed that transformation take place under his influence. 
Could anyone have more to his credit than that? Late in life 
he united with the Episcopal church, and when he passed 
away, August 9, 1929, he was laid at rest in the cemetery 
at Wagoner, with the beautiful ritual of that church’s service. 


REPORT OF PLACING A MARKER IN THE NATIONAL 
CEMETERY AT FORT GIBSON FOR COL. JOHN 
NICKS, VETERAN OF THE WAR OF 1812. 


John Nicks was born in North Carolina during the 
Revolution and entered the United States Army as a cap- 
tain in the Third Infantry July 1, 1808. He served with dis- 
tinction through the War of 1812 and was commissioned a 
major of the Seventh Infantry October 9, 1818. He was 
honorably discharged from the army June 15, 1815, and on 
December 2nd following was reinstated as a captain in the 
Eighth Infantry with the brevet of major. On June 1, 1816, 
he was promoted to his majority and transferred to the 
Seventh Infantry. In 1818 he was in charge of the recruit- 
ing station at Philadelphia securing recruits for the Sem- 
inole War in Florida. During that war he was actively 
engaged in assembling and furnishing rations and equip- 
ment to the soldiers in Florida and commanded troops in 
Florida and Georgia. He was later in command of the 
Seventh Military Department with headquarters at Fort 
Scott, Georgia. 

On June 1, 1819, Nicks was commissioned lieutenant 
colonel and exactly two years later, after thirteen years of 
service in the army, he received his honorable discharge. On 
September 28, 1821, he was appointed sutler to the Seventh 
Regiment then at Fort Jesup, Louisiana, and accompanied 
that part of his old regiment under Colonel Arbuckle that 
went to Fort Smith by water and reached there early in the 
year 1822. After Colonel Nicks took up his residence at 
Fort Smith he was elected to the Third Territorial Legis- 
lature of Arkansas and represented Crawford County in 
the House of Representatives from October 1823, and was 
re-elected to the Fourth Legislature serving from October 
3, to November 3, 1825. 

Upon the establishment of Fort Gibson in April 1824, 
Colonel Nicks moved with the Seventh Infantry as sutler at 
the new post. Colonel Nicks led a busy life at Fort Gibson 
in discharging the duties of sutler and representing eastern 
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Oklahoma in the Arkansas Legislature. After the death at 
Fort Towson October 20, 1826, of Major William Bradford 
who was serving there as sutler and was also brigadier- 
general of the militia of Arkansas, Nicks was appointed 
brigadier-general to fill the vacancy and thereafter was 
known as General John Nicks. When Lovely County was 
organized in October 1827 the Legislature of Arkansas ap- 
pointed a commission to locate the county seat. John Nicks 
was one of the three commissioners and the site selected for 
the county seat in the present eastern Oklahoma, was named 
Nicksville. The buildings erected here on Sallisaw Creek 
for a trading settlement afterward were acquired for the 
use of Dwight Mission when it was established in 1830. 
General Nicks was appointed postmaster at Fort Gibson 
February 21, 1827, the second in Oklahoma, a station he 
held to the time of his death. It was during the service of 
Nicks as sutler at Fort Gibson that Sam Houston visited 
Washington and applied for the post held by him upon the 
supposition that he would be removed as the result of 
charges made against him and Colonel Arbuckle for seiz- 
ure of contraband liquor introduced by traders into the 
Cherokee country. Colonel Nicks, however, was not re- 
moved and Houston did not secure his post. During the 
year, however, General Nicks became ill at Fort Gibson with 
pneumonia and after ten days he died on December 31, 1831. 
His funeral was held the next day at which the Protestant 
Episcopal service was read, after which he was interred 
with full military honors due his rank and service. 

While living at Fort Smith, Colonel Nicks became ac- 
quainted with Miss Sarah Price Perkins to whom he was 
married July 13, 1824, by the Rev. William F. Vaill of Union 
Mission on Grand River. By this union there were born two 
children, Eliza Perkins Nicks and John Quinton Nicks. Mrs. 
Nicks survived her husband and was known far and wide as 
an interesting woman of great force of character. When 
Washington Irving visited Fort Gibson he met Mrs. Nicks 
who made such an impression upon him that he made some 
interesting notes of her in his journals. The firm of Nicks and 
Rogers did a prosperous business and received large ship- 
ments of merchandise by steamboat for their stores at Fort 
Smith and Fort Gibson, and on his death, General Nicks was 
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possessed of an estate worth $20,000.00 according to Wash- 
ington Irving. 

A few months ago Mrs. Foreman and I undertook to lo- 
cate General Nick’s grave in the National Cemetery at Fort 
Gibson. The records in charge of the custodian showed that 
he was buried in the cemetery and though search was made 
for the location designated by the records, it was impossible 
to find it. We consulted a former custodian who said 
that he remembered years ago having seen a fragment of a 
monument lying along the fence of the cemetery containing 
the words “Gen. John”. This indicated that after 1867 when 
the remains of soldiers were removed from the cemeteries at 
the old Fort Gibson garrison to the present National Cemetery 
only a part of General Nicks’s headstone was preserved and 
through carelessness this had been misplaced and perhaps 
carried away. We then took the matter up with the proper 
branch of the War Department with the result that an order 
was made directing a new monument to be erected in the 
National Cemetery to replace the old one. The monument was 
then prepared and was set up May 25, 1932, in the center 
of the National Cemetery in what is commonly called ‘Officers’ 
Circle.” 

Colonel John Nicks is probably the highest ranking officer 
who saw service in the War of 1812 definitely known to have 
been buried in the only National cemetery in Oklahoma and 
it is a source of considerable satisfaction to know that a suit- 
able marker for this distinguished officer and early citizen 
of this state is now in place; and it has seemed proper that an 
account of the above facts should be set down here and made a 
part of the records of this society. 

It is hoped that the above information will suggest to 
the Oklahoma Historical Society or some other patriotic or- 
ganization the propriety of observing in some fitting manner 
the placing of the monument to this veteran and useful early 
citizen of Oklahoma. 


1A detailed account of General John Nicks and his wife by Carolyn 
Thomas Foreman is to be found in the Chronicles of Oklahoma, Volume 8, 
Pages 389 to 406. Briefer mentions of General Nicks are to be seen in 
Pioneer Days in the Early Southwest and Indians and Pioneers, by Grant 
Foreman, and also in Heitman’s Historical Register and Dictionary of the 
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THE GRAND JUNE COUNCIL 
By LYDIA HUNTLY SIGOURNEY 


It is regretted that more has not been written in a 
peculiar and candid manner about the remarkable events 
that have occurred and have much to do with the history of 
our state. 

In civilized life where the happiness and welfare of 
man depends so much on the opinions of his fellow-men he 
is constantly acting a studied part. The brave and unique 
traits of native character are softened down by the leveling 
influence of what is termed good breeding. He practices so 
many petty deceptions that it is difficult to distinguish the 
real from his artificial character. 

The Indian on the contrary, free from the restraints 
and refinement of polished life, is in a degree a solitary 
and independent being, obeying impulses or the dictates of 
his judgment; and these activities of his nature, being freely 
indulged, are singly great and striking. 

A frequent ground of accusation against the Indian, 
is his utter disregard for treaties. Sufficient caution was not 
observed in not offending him against those feelings of pride 
and superstition which often prompt the Indian to hostility 
quicker than mere confidence and frankness which are in- 
dispensable to real friendship. 

Considering these qualities of human nature, the leading 
men of the Five Civilized Tribes held a Conference in the 
year of 1843, and decided to extend an invitation to all the 
wild tribes east of the Rocky Mountains (at that time) to 
meet with them in a Grand Council to be held at Tahlequah, 
Cherokee Nation, in the month of June. 

The purpose of this meeting was to establish peaceful 
relations with these tribes who had been making raids on 
the settlements of the Five Civilized Tribes, with the hope 
of not causing further trouble in the future. So runners, 
fleet of foot, were dispatched as speedily as possible to as 
many tribes as could be reached in time to journey to 
Tahlequah. The season being one of heavy rainfall, and 
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because of swollen streams and other unavoidable condi- 
tions, the meeting was not as largely attended as had been 
hoped for. However, large delegations were sent from many 
tribes and like the Indians, in the song of Hiawatha, — 


“Came the warriors of the nations, 

Down the rivers, o’er the prairies, 

Came the Witchita and Caddo, 

Came the Kiowa and Comanche, 

Came the Keeche and Arapahoe, 

Came the Pawnee, Southern Cheyenne and Osage, 
All the warriors drawn together 

By the signal of the Peace-pipe.” 


The Chickasaws, Choctaws and a few other tribes did 
not meet with this council. Many came a long distance 
bringing with them pack-ponies loaded with blankets, pro- 
visions and other necessities for the long journey across 
valley, plain and mountain. 

On arriving at Tahlequah they found the hospitable 
Cherokees had made ample preparation for their entertain- 
ment. This great council being held in the lovely month of 
June, beheld a village with all the beauty of nature. The 
prairies were abundant with green waving grass, affording 
splendid grazing for their ponies. The brooks and springs 
of clear cold water gave refreshing draughts to the thirsty 
travelers. While the fine groves of grand old trees, with 
singing birds flitting among the branches, made a canopy for 
the noted gathering, when the stately chiefs of the various 
tribes met and exchanged greetings. 

When the solemn ceremonies around the council fire 
were held, the leader of ceremonies, Hair Conrad, arose and 
addressed the grave chiefs with much eloquence, explaining 
the object of the meeting, this in turn was transmitted to 
each tribe present by interpreters, which took some time, 
after much discussion arrangements were made for peace, 
and friendly relations, to exist between all tribes present, 
which was carried out in good faith up to the beginning of 
the Civil War. Then the solemn ceremony of passing the 
peace pipe from one stern chief to another took place, after 
which the Second Chief of the Cherokees, Maj. Lowery arose 
and explained the meaning of the Wampum, which was 
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interpreted in their various languages. This man was the 
only Cherokee living then who could explain the meaning 
of this medium of exchange, and has never been done since. 

Public tables were arranged for all the guests, with a 
bounteous supply of beef, hominy, cornbread and other 
edibles. To show the liberal supply of meat, 350 beeves were 
consumed during this ten-day pow-wow. After the feast 
came the dance led by Old Dutch, who wore a high silk hat 
with a red ostrich feather in it; this fete continued several 
days and everything conspired to produce kind and happy 
feelings. 

When the council closed the Western tribes prepared for 
their homeward journey, being supplied with sufficient food 
until they should reach their own hunting grounds. This 
was the largest gathering of civilized and uncivilized Indians 
ever held, and was always spoken of as the Grand June 
Council of 1843. 

Mention will be made of one incident to show that In- 
dians could keep a compact, when approached in a right 
manner. 

A party of Cherokees were on their way to some gold 
mines near Pike’s Peak, Col. and killed some game as they 
journeyed along. One day a member of the party wandered 
away from the others and killed an antelope. While pre- 
paring to remove the skin he noticed two Pawnees creeping 
upon him with bows and arrows, ready to shoot. In sign 
language, he made them understand that he wanted to talk 
with them; so one Pawnee came forward while the other 
stood with drawn bow ready to shoot the death dealing 
arrow. The Pawnee who was conversing with the Cherokee, 
soon discovered he was no pale-face as he wore a buckskin 
hunting shirt, and brushing away his long hair revealed ear- 
rings; then he knew the stranger was a Cherokee, for white 
people never wore such clothes. He was so pleased to find 
such a friend, he shook hands with him up to the shoulder. 
Then the other Pawnee unstrung his bow, and both helped 
the Cherokee skin his antelope. This party of Cherokees 
were then allowed to continue their journey unmolested. 

It is quite evident that this Grand Council was far 
reaching in its results, as well as an important event in the 
early days of our state. 
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So Oklahoma, which means Red Man’s Land, will never 
be able to efface the imprint the Indian has made upon the 
history or the state. Not only have they monuments in the 
written annals of the country, but the names of towns, rivers, 
lakes, hills and mountains are silent reminders that a great 
noble race once lived and had a cherished home in these 
parts. 

One writer has said, 


“Ye say they have passed away, 

That noble race and brave; 

That their light canoes have vanished 
From off the crested wave; 

That mids’t the forest where they roamed, there 

rings no hunter’s shout 

But their names are on your waters, 

Ye may not wash them out, 

Ye say their cone-like cabins, 

That clustered o’er the vale, 

Have fled away like withered leaves 
Before the Autumn gale. 

But their memory liveth on your hills, 
Their baptism on your shore, 

Your everlasting rivers speak 

Their dialect of yore. 

Your mountains build a monument 
Though you destroy their dust. 

Ye drive them from their father’s lands, 
Ye break of faith the seal; 

But can ye from the Court of Heaven, 
Exclude their last appeal?’ 


JOHN ROLLIN RIDGE 
IN CALIFORNIA 


By M. A. RANCK 


A few years ago Chronicles of Oklahoma printed sev- 
eral letters from the private correspondence of a great 
Cherokee Indian, John Rollin Ridge, and together with these 
a brief sketch of his life prepared by Dr. E. E. Dale. 

It so happened that certain college associations and 
some years residence within that section of Northern Cali- 
fornia in which John R. Ridge spent nearly the half of his 
life brought to the attention of the writer some few notes 
of interest about those years. Nearly all of these brief notes 
are the words of those who knew him well. It is hoped that 
they will give to those interested in this remarkable member 
of a remarkable Indian family some little intimate insight 
into his life and personality during the years of his mature 
manhood—a man of Cherokee Indian blood and tradition 
filling a place of outstanding prominence in the white man’s 
civilization of the Pacific Coast. 

A few words from his own account! will serve to recall 
the story of his earlier life in the Cherokee Nation. 

“TI was born in the Cherokee nation east of the 
Mississippi river on the 19th of March, 1827. My 
father, the late John Ridge, was one of the chiefs 
of his tribe, and son of the warrior and orator dis- 
tinguished in Cherokee councils and battles, who was 
known amongst the whites as Major Ridge.” 

Major Ridge educated his son at Mission schools of the 
Nation and at the Cornwall, Connecticut, School for Indians ~ 
and from this latter experience came about the marriage of 
John Ridge to Sarah Bird Northup. John R. Ridge wrote 
that his father took his “pale-faced” bride to the wild country 
of the Cherokees. “In due course of time, I, John Rollin, 


: 1This account is from a letter of John R. Ridge written to a friend 
in 1849 and published in part in the collection of his poems. 
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came into the world. I was called by my grandfather, ‘Chees- 
quat-a-law-ny’ which interpreted means ‘Yellow Bird.’ ” 

The happy days of John Rollin’s childhood were ended 
by the “demon-spell,’’ as he called it, which fell upon his 
people,—the removal of the Cherokees to the West and the 
tragic events which preceded and followed it. 

“Tn 1837 my father moved his family to his new 
home .... Two years rolled away in quietude but 

the spring of ’39 brought in a terrible train of 

events. Parties had arisen in the Nation.” 

Out of these bitter disagreements and those which had 
arisen before the Removal came the assassinations of the 
father and grandfather of the young John Rollin, then 
twelve years of age. Of these things he wrote at the age of 
twenty-three. 

“Tt has darkened my mind with an eternal shadow.” 

But this shadow was indeed eternal. A close friend of 
his last years wrote of it— 

“We have frequently heard him tell the tragic 
story of his father’s horrible death, but never with- 

out observing in his earnest eye a shade of the 

deepest sorrow.” 

It seems that the story of his life among the Cherokees 
was familiar to all who knew him in California. Various 
accounts of the life and work of John R. Ridge found in 
periodicals and book collections of this state give the roman- 
tic and tragic stories of his early life as things which stimu- 
lated a vast interest and a deep sympathy among all his 
friends. 

After the death of Ridge’s father his life was more or 
less that of an exile from his homeland, for regardless of 
home, friends, and success in another land his heart was 
always with his own people. 

Of the beginning of this period he wrote— 

“My mother thinking her children unsafe in 

the country of their father’s murderers and un- 

willing to remain longer where all that she saw 

reminded her of her dreadful bereavement, removed 

to the State of Arkansas, and settled in the town 

of Fayetteville. In that place I went to school till 

I was fourteen years of age, when my mother sent 
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me to New England to finish my education (Great 

Barrington School) .... Owing to the rigour of 

the climate my health failed me about the time I 

was ready to enter college, and I returned to my 

mother in Arkansas. Here I read Latin and Greek, 

and pursued my studies with the Rev. Cephas Wash- 

bourne (who had formerly been a missionary in the 

Cherokee Nation) till the summer of 1845, when 

the difficulties which had existed in the Nation 

ever since my father’s death, more or less, had 

drawn to acrisis... 
“T shall not return to the Nation now until cir- 
cumstances are materially changed. I shall cast 

my fortunes for some years with the whites. I am 

twenty-three years old, married, and have an infant 

daughter. I will devote my life to my people, 
though not amongst them... .” 

The year after this was written (1850) found John R. 
Ridge in Northern California and in this section of the state 
he spent the remainder of his life. His daughter and niece 
stated that he worked during the first two years of this 
time in the mines of Shasta County, although he was also 
doing some writing and newspaper correspondence. It was 
in 1852 that he wrote his poem, ‘Mount Shasta,” considered 
by critics in California as one of his best. The majesty of 
the opening lines seem characteristic of the loftiness of his 
mind and spirit in later years as well as of his sensitive 
response to the splendors of his mountain environment. 

“Behold the dread Mt. Shasta, where it stands 

Imperial midst the lesser heights, and like 

Some mighty unimpassioned mind, companionless 
And cold. The storms of Heaven may beat in wrath 
Against it, but it stands in unpolluted 

Grandeur still; and from the rolling mists upheaves 
Its tower of pride e’en purer than before.” 

Elizabeth Wilson Ridge and the baby daughter, Alice 
Bird, remained in Arkansas when John R. Ridge set out for 
the west coast. Sometime in the year 1852 they made the 
long journey by way of the Isthmus to join him in California. 

The years 1852 to 1864 were spent in at least six towns 
and cities—among them Sacramento and San Francisco— 
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of the northern part of the state. It appears that during 
this period John R. Ridge gave his time and energy chiefly 
to writing and to newspaper work, including the editorship 
of at least three important and influential papers and several 
of lesser note in his part of the state. Political articles and 
essays on various subjects were among his literary efforts. 
His daughter stated— 

“He wrote for nearly every magazine in the 
state in his time.” 

It has been said that most of the poems of John R. Ridge 
were written before he left Arkansas, yet there are many 
which could have been written only after he knew his adopted 
land, and some were written and delivered in connection 
with special occasions at which he served as “noet of the 
day.” It seems that as a poet he is best remembered and 
on this talent and on the romantic Indian background his 
fame—whether justly or not—chiefly rested in after years. 

As others of his family John R. Ridge seemed fated to 
be a champion of lost causes. His brilliant service as politi- 
eal editor faded out in 1863. It was in that year that he 
founded the Trinity National in Trinity County. One who 
knew him has told that story— 

“That county had been a virtual democratic 
stronghold until ‘the clash of resounding arms’ 
came. So quickly and with such determined pre- 
cision did the change come that the advocates of a 
‘Pacific Republic’ were dumfounded. Sincerely be- 
lieving that candid argument and mild mannered 
exploitation of the situation might stay the march 
of non-democratic encroachment, he (John R. 
Ridge) went ona defensive rather than an offensive 
mission. But the edict had gone forth that the 
people of Trinity preferred the Union as it was and 
as it must be. Not that the secession heresy had any 
serious standing, for very few Trinity Democrats 
sympathized with that heresy. Most of the votes 
thrown for Abraham Lincoln were by those who 
had been identified with the Douglas Democracy. 
Ridge discovered this in time and his heart failed 
him. The handwriting became so distinct that the 
valiant editor decided to retire from the field. 
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“T can remember one occasion during his tarry 
in Trinity on which the majestic Cherokee was cut 
to the quick. He had started on his first journey 
to the mining camps along Trinity river from Junc- 
tion City to Taylor’s Flat. We met at and passed 
the night in the North Fork Hotel. During the eve- 
ning Ridge disturbed the progress of a quiet game 
of poker in one corner of the bar room long enough 
to invite ‘all hands’ to imbibe. In liquidating he 
produced a buskskin gold-dust sack nearly a foot 
long, remarking that on his return from down the 
river it would be filled to the brim with coin and 
gold dust. Mine host, himself a Simon pure Demo- 
crat, replied good naturedly,—‘Tf you do it will be 
with Republican money. There are not Democrats 
enough between here and Hoppa Valley to fill it.’ 
Ridge was chilled to the very bone but only replied, 
—Must be a poor lot of Democrats.’ When he 
returned and told one of the faithful that he had 
only taken nine subscriptions on the trip... .” 

Some time after this Ridge settled in the quiet old town 
of Grass Valley. It is recorded that it was June of 1864 that 
John R. Ridge bought a fourth interest in the Grass Valley 
National. In connection with another of the owners he 
edited the paper. Nearly a year later his co-editor disposed 
of his interests and Ridge became editor, a position which 
he held until his death in 1867. A comment on his work 
there was given long afterward,— 

“He will be remembered by the old timers who 
knew him best as editor of the old Grass Valley 
National. Ridge gave to the columns of that paper 
a brilliancy such as few journals enjoyed and won 
for him a state-wide reputation.” 

Grass Valley, although a town famous in the annals of 
early mining days and their stirring events, was perhaps a 
fitting place for the close of a life as that of John R. Ridge 
—a retreat of peace and beauty after strenuous years in 
centers of political stress and storm. Did the rolling hills 
perhaps recall the homeland woods and hills, and his part 
in the flaming days of the early sixties in California now 
over, did his mind turn more often to his own people? 
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As the writer once stood with the now aged niece of 
Elizabeth Ridge before her little brown house in Grass 
Valley and looked across the narrow mountain stream valley 
to the tree-clad hills beyond the scene somehow faded into 
the recollection of the beauty of the Cherokee hills and 
woods and streams about Tahlequah. 

It was here long ago that Elizabeth Ridge and her niece, 
— Aunt Lizzie and Fanny—stood and looked across the valley 
at the colors of the poplars. 

“Aunt Lizzie, did he write of this in ‘October 
Hills’?” asked Fanny. 

“T do not know. Perhaps. His head was always 
in the clouds.” 

In the Grass Valley paper of December thirtieth, 1866, 
is found the following, — 

“Among the passengers who came up by yester- 
day’s stage was our old friend John R. Ridge, editor 
of the Grass Valley National, and one of the finest 
gentlemen with whom it has been our pleasure to 
associate. Mr. Ridge has been several months in 
Washington City looking after matters of impor- 
tance to himself. He returns to his old home im- 
proved in health, and was warmly welcomed back 
by a numerous circle of friends.” 

On October eighth, 1867, was published the following,— 

“John Rollin Ridge, whose serious illness we 
have frequently mentioned in these columns during 
the past two weeks, died at his residence on Church 
Street, Grass Valley, at a few minutes after ten 
o’clock on last Saturday evening, the fifth inst. 

“For over three weeks he was confined to his 
bed... His physical sufferings were undoubtedly 
acute, but to his family he expressed his deepest 
regret, or feeling of pain, using his own words, at 
the thought of his brain failing to perform its func- 
tions even after the physical man had become 
powerless ..-.- 

“As a writer probably no man in California had 
a wider and better reputation than John R. Ridge. 

He possessed a good education had a clear and 

vigorous mind, was well up in classical lore; and in 
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the possession of these essentials to journalistic dis- 
tinction it is not surprising that he was profession- 
ally successful. With more energy and with 
stronger aspirations to place his name among the 
highest literary lights he might have added many 
volumes to the purer and better literature of the 
time, ae 

“He wrote with ease, and as is generally the 
case with genius, sometimes carelessly. He was not 
vain of his gifts, and he knew no envy for a co- 
laborer in literature... . 

“John R. Ridge was a companionable man, a 
friend to those who were his friends and he con- 
tained in his composition, so to speak, no element 
of littleness.... 

“His remains were yesterday interred in Green- 
wood Cemetery near this place, his funeral cortege 
being a very large one... .” 

The collection of his poems? was published the following 
year and a review of that time follows,— 

“One turns from a reading of these poems with 
a feeling of sadness imbibed from the spirit of 
writer, who never rises to any breezy heights of 
exaltation of heart; a thread of melancholy, almost 
of morbidness, runs through all these verses, and 
their smooth melody is somewhat marred by a bitter 
cynicism that sounds like a discord; yet a broad 
and generous humanity pervades the whole work 


” 


“So far as literary merit of the work is con- 
cerned a considerate public, appreciating the affec- 
tionate partiality of the true wife whose hand has 
compiled these pages, will charitably overlook 
whatever might have been better omitted and will 


2This little volume of poems is now in the library of the Oklahoma 


Historical Society. It was published by Henry Payot and Company, San 
Francisco, California, in 1868. 


John R. Ridge was editor of the California Express published at 
Marysville before the Civil war and was after the war editor of the Daily 
National Democrat, which paper was merged with the Marysville Appeal, 


ae win paper is yet being published at Marysville, California. 
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treasure the nobler utterances of the poet as en- 

during memories of a life untimely ended.” 

In 1857 Ridge, while editor of the Sacramento Bee, 
contributed to that paper his idea of what constituted poetry. 

“Poetry lies in our very being and is a com- 
ponent and exalted part of the great frame-work 
OL nature... +: 

“The speech of the North American warrior 
or chief in council is full of metaphor and the 
essence of poetry .... 

“It is not alone in books. Heroism, filial love, 
every exaltation of sentiment; all this is poetry; 
and he is the true poet who gives us back with his 
pen, his chisel, or his pencil, these pictures of our 
nobler selves.” 

The memory of John R. Ridge never died in California. 
The stories of his life and work have been written again and 
again through the years, in books, magazines and news- 
papers. 

ALL ABOUT THE RAIN 
(A quotation from John R. Ridge) 

“We write to the music of the rain. We cannot 
exactly keep time to its rhythm on the roof or its 
patter on the pane, but its influence is so much upon 
us that we feel at this moment, no inspiration what- 
ever from any other theme. 

“With each drop, distinct and individual as 
it is, seems to come a memory or a bygone dream. 
How they throng upon us from the depths of the 
past! What form is this that bends over us with 
a loving look from those tender eyes and fall of 
raven hair threaded with gray like a midnight 
cloud that is riven by the glances of the moon. 
Alas, it is a vision of the by-gone times—those eyes 
are dust, and she who wore that silver-threaded 
mid-night hair is a thing of vaguest mystery to us 
lost in the unknown and the unseen. A memory of 
boyhood and of budding youth, a being kind and 
loving, patient, forbearing, good. 

“How melancholy are the whispers of the rain, 
of those far distant graves that cover what was 
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dear and valued beyond all that the world can ever 

give again! What tearful remembrances too sacred 

to be named, are woven with those raindrops 

as they fall! What hopes have we not all buried, 

and what dreams have we not all mourned, that come 

to us again with the soft music of the rhythmic 

rain? Have we trusted and been deceived? Have 

we lost what we loved? Have we seen joy after joy 

fade in the sky of our fate! All comes to us again 

in sad and mournful memory as we listen to the 

patter of the rain.” 

Some little time after the death of John R. Ridge his 
brother, Andrew Jackson Ridge, a lawyer, removed with 
his family from Texas to Grass Valley. To-day those who 
are left of his family, though they go and come, still call 
Grass Valley their home. Elizabeth Ridge lived thirty years 
after the death of her husband, most of this time at Grass 
Valley. Alice Bird Ridge became an accomplished musician, 
married and lived on at the old home. An old time resident 
of San Francisco recalls once meeting her over thirty years 
ago. His memory of her was that of her marked courtesy 
and of her striking appearance—dark eyes and hair, but 
fair skin—and of their talk about her Indian father. It is 
said that Elizabeth Ridge was always deeply loyal to the 
Cherokee tradition and contended that her daughter’s ability 
was an endowment from the old Cherokee blood. 

A few years ago the following appeared in the Grass 
Valley daily newspaper,— 

“That the grave of John R. Ridge remains year 
after year unmarked in Greenwood Cemetery is the 
cause of considerable wonderment among the rather 
frequent visitors who seek information concerning 
that noted character of early California history. 
The suggestion has been made that the matter 
should be brought to the attention of the various 
California literary societies with the expectation 
that something might be done to perpetuate the 
memory here of the writer of that noble poem, ‘Mt. 
Shasta’ and others equally inspiring.” 

But those now living of the poet’s family know that 
one of his last desires was that his grave be left unmarked 
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except for the wild flowers which he trusted would grow 
upon it. 

Preserved in Grass Valley is the splendid oil portrait 
of Major Ridge, said to be the original handed down from 
father to son each generation. Another treasure of the 
Ridge descendants is said to be a journal kept by John Ridge 
in 1835 and 1836 during his negotiations at Washington at 
that time. It begins with a noble tribute to his wife and his 
tender parting with his children, the baby, Andrew, and the 
young John Rollin, and ends with the treaty at Washington. 


THE INDIANS’ FRIEND, 
JOHN H. SEGER 


By DAN W. PEERY 


(Continued from September Number) 


The Commissioner of Indian Affairs and other United 
States officials, including those of the War Department, soon 
came to recognize the splendid service that John H. Seger 
was rendering, not only to the Indians, but to the American 
people in leading the most uncivilized tribes along the white 
man’s road.1 The Indian Rights Association, while not an 
official body, was an organization composed mostly of east- 
ern reformers and philanthropists, soon came to know and 
approve the method adopted by Seger in the education and 
civilization of the Plains Indians. This organization had 
great influence with the Indian department and they highly 
recommended Seger’s system of industrial education to the 
officials in charge of this department. 

Charles F. Meserve, an authority on Indian education, 
and who was the superintendent of Haskell Institute at 
Lawrence, Kansas, in 1889, was always a friend of Mr. 
Seger, and was a firm believer in his system of industrial 
education for the young Indians. In an article written for 
the Wichita Eagle thirty years ago, while Meserve was presi- 
dent of an eastern university, used these words: 

“It is patent to a casual observer that the Indians 
thoroughly believe in Superintendent Seger. This is because 
he has been with them so long, and has always been true and 
faithful to their interests. He is well known throughout 
Oklahoma by the white people as well as the Indians and 
there is no one respected more highly by the most intelligent 
and influential white men of the Territory. They recognize 
him as a man of sound sense and solid character who has 
acquired a vast amount of practical knowledge in the broad 
but severe school of every day experience. 


10ne of the Quaker teachers who acknowledged failure in his efforts 
to establish the school, remarked, “An Indian will only follow the white 
man’s road to the dinner table.” 


Upper Left—L. S. Bonnin, Superintendent of Cheyenne and Arapaho 


Indian Agency. 
Center—Monument at the grave of Brinton 
Cemetery near Agency. 
Upper Right—L. S. Hoag, 
the erection of the monument. 
Lower Left—John H. Seger whol, ASHE 
Lower Right—Brinton Darlington. 
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“There is probably no one in any capacity on any of the 
reservations that is so widely known and that has to such 
an extent the confidence of the Indian department as Sup- 
erintendent Agent Seger. Scarcely a year passes but what 
he is sent for to go to Washington to consult with the officials 
upon measures for the good of the Indians and the best way 
of carrying them out. Commissioner Jones and other offic- 
ials in Washington have implicit confidence in Mr. Seger 
because of his sound judgment and strict integrity. 

“His experience with Indians during the last thirty years 
would fill a large volume. He is modest and unassuming, 
and yet when his friends get him started they find a treasury 
of information and a rich vein of humor running through it 
all. He attended the Indian conference last October at 
Mohonk Lake, New York, and was the most interesting 
character, being one of the very few Indian workers that 
have the confidence of the philanthropists of the East and 
the practical men of the forests and prairies of the West. 
He is now in the prime of life, having only recently passed 
his fiftieth mark, and it is hoped by his friends and the 
officials at Washington that his strength and health may be 
spared for many more years of service.” 

Hamlin Garland, a distinguished writer of American his- 
torical novels, in his book, The Book of the American Indians, 
published by Harper and Brothers, has a long chapter under 
the caption, Wahiah—A Spartan Mother. The venue of this 
chapter is at Darlington Indian Agency and the time is in 
the early seventies. The name of Seger runs through this 
entire chapter. He exploits his character and gives him 
eredit for the good work he had accomplished in showing 
the Cheyenne and Arapaho Indians the duties and responsi- 
bilities as well as the advantages of civilized life. The names 
of most of the Indian characters in this interesting chapter 
are fictitious but the atmosphere is that of Darlington Indian 
Agency? in the seventies. Hamlin Garland had visited the 
Cheyenne and Arapaho Agency, knew John H. Seger per- 
sonally, and had got his story first hand. It is a true story, 
or at least as true as an historia] novelist can write a story. 


2One hundred and twenty acres of what originally constituted the 
Darlington Indian agency, including that part of this tract upon which 
the agency buildings are located now belongs to the State of Oklahoma 
and is used by the Fish and Game department for the propagation of quail. 
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In the course of conversation with the Quaker Agent, Gar- 
land quotes young Seger as saying: “Our point of attack is 
the child. The red man’s love for his offspring is deep. We 
must convince the mothers. They are the conservative 
force.” 

The supposed dialogues between Seger and the leading 
Indians in this book are very interesting and show that there 
was one white man who had not only physical courage, but 
the shrewdness of logic that would even conquer the savage 
pride of the red man. 

In another book entitled, Companions of the Trail, Gar- 
land tells of his visit to Seger Colony in 1900, in company 
with Major Stough, then agent of the Cheyenne and Arapaho 
Indians. He was much interested in Seger as a character and 
in his book relates a number of his Indian stories. Writing 
of Seger, Garland says: “At the close of the council I kept 
my eye on him—for everywhere he went the red men ques- 
tioned him with gestures, and as he answered them he mut- 
tered their meaning in order that I might follow the talk, 
thus, giving me a glimpse into the red man’s mind as well 
as a knowledge of his own character. When we took our 
departure for the next sub-agency, I said to Stough, ‘I hope 
we are to see Seger again, he interested me deeply.’ ” 

It would be interesting to relate more of the Seger 
stories that Garland writes, but we have most of these tales 
as told by Mr. Seger himself. 

The question naturally suggests itself as to why Mr. 
Seger succeeded in establishing a real school among the 
Plains Indians where others had failed. The Indians at that 
time were in a surly mood and they had no kindly feeling 
toward the white race. No doubt, they wished that every 
white man might be banished to the east side of the Mis- 
sissippi river—or farther east. From their point of view 
they had no reason to regard the white race other than 
enemies of the red man and intruders on their lands. They 
had seen treaties and agreements made, only to be broken— 
yes, broken by both sides. They had not forgotten the 
“Chivington Massacre” in Colorado in 1864. They remem- 
bered that two of their chiefs had been shot down by United 
States soldiers while under a flag of truce. It had only been 
a short time since General Custer came down on that sleep- 
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ing camp of Black Kettle’s Cheyenne Indians on the Washita 
and in the fight that followed many Indian women and chil- 
dren were killed and Custer had carried back to Camp Sup- 
ply one hundred and twenty-three squaws as prisoners, how- 
ever, he captured no warriors. This was called Custer’s 
Great Victory, although Major Elliott and nineteen men 
were killed and Custer retreated without knowing their fate 
nor making any effort to find or rescue them. 

In the early seventies the Cheyennes and Arapahoes had 
been subdued and more than two hundred Cheyenne prison- 
ers had been shackled in irons and taken to a military prison 
in Florida. The tribes were kept under military surveillance 
and not permitted to go out upon the plains and hunt the 
buffalo. They knew that hundreds of white men were even 
then slaughtering their cattle—the buffalo, just for their 
hides. By the terms of the so-called Peace Treaties made at 
Medicine Lodge, they were not allowed to hunt north of the 
Arkansas river while the white hunters without restrictions 
from government officials were fast killing off the vast herds 
of buffalo that had long been the Indians dependence, not 
only for food but their hides were used in making tepees 
and clothing, as well as robes for bedding. 

While the white man’s government in many instances 
violated its treaties with the Indians, yet they were dealing 
with savages who had committed atrocities upon the de- 
fenseless white settlers, the homesteaders on the frontier, 
and not only upon the men, but upon women and children. 
Their mode of warfare had put these Indians almost beyond 
the claims of mercy. This was their way of fighting their 
enemies. In one respect they were not to blame; they knew 
no better. This kind of warfare had been inculcated into 
their very nature through many generations of savage an- 
cestors. 

Before the white man came the Indians were engaged 
in almost constant tribal warfare. There were tribes, factions 
and clans that were hereditary enemies. The Indian that 
was the most blood thirsty with his enemies, especially, with 
the captured prisoners was often regarded as the greatest 
hero. The tribes could not increase for the reason that so 
many were killed in battle. Sometimes whole tribes were 
practically annihilated and dispersed as a result of the con- 
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tinual strife and warfare with other tribes. As has been 
said of the early Celtic clans in Scotland, “War was their 
pursuit—slaughter their chief delight. They worshiped the 
God of Battle with barbarous and inhuman rites.” While 
the white soldiers had the advantage in battle,—because 
there were more of them and they had better guns,—yet, they 
could not change the Indian’s nature nor make good citizens 
of these children of the Plains by military methods. The 
Indian had to be shown that the white man had the better 
way; he had to be educated and taught the ethics of civilized 
life. It had taken ages for the white man to learn this lesson 
and to emerge from the primitive life of his own white 
ancestors to that of civilized man, yet, we expected the In- 
dian to accept our civilization without question in a few 
short years. 

It was John H. Seger’s task to begin this work of civil- 
ization and when he arrived at the Darlington Indian Agency 
in the fall of 1872, the Indians were not on the war path, 
but many of them were ready to put on the war paint upon 
the slightest provocation. 

The government had agreed to furnish beef to feed the 
Indians but often the quantity issued at one time would not 
last until the next beef issue.2 Some of the Indians became 


THE BEEF ISSUE.3 

Beef issue day was once the most important day on the Indians’ 
calendar. It was to him the Fourth of July, Thanksgiving and Christmas, 
yet, it came once a month, that is, if the beef cattle were delivered on 
time. 

The beef contractor was supposed to put the cattle intended for 
slaughter in the pens the night before issue day, so that everything 
would be ready for the big event. It was the writers privilege to have 
been present and to have witnessed a beef issue before the opening of 
the Indian reservations and before the government adopted the more 
humane plan of issuing the beef from the block, like a modern butcher 
shop is run. For many years these Indians would not take the meat from 
the butcher shops but demanded that the cattle intended for their 
consumption should be delivered to them on the hoof, so that their hunters 
and ex-warriors could have the pleasure of running these cattle down 
and killing them even as they once did the buffalo. 

I well remember that there was a great crowd of Indians, men, 
women and children, gathered around the cattle pens. There were more 
than one hundred cattle in the pens intended for slaughtr. Where the 
beef contractor got these cattle, I cannot be certain, but I think he must 
have hunted all over Mexico to get these old long horn steers. They 
would not have taken a prize in a fat stock show but it took a fast 
horse to out-run some of them. 

The Indian families were organized into bands to see that the beef 
cattle were distributed among them. Every band was supposed to have 
ten head of cattle allotted to it to run down and kill for the use of the 
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families constituting their band. Ten head of these wild cattle were 
run into a narrow chute and the master of ceremonies, (perhaps that 
was not his official title) announced the name of the band to which these 
cattle were to be issued. The leader of this band would climb upon the 
fence enclosing the narrow chute and would place some distinguishing 
mark by tying something to the tail or horns of each one of the ten head 
of cattle intended for his band. While all of the able bodied men of his 
band were mounted on their horses armed with guns, revolvers and even 
bows and arrows, waiting for their cattle to be turned loose. When the 
gate was opened the cattle would make a mad rush for the great open 
spaces with the hungry Indian cattle hunters after them. Before the 
cattle were one hundred yards from the pen the shooting would commence. 
Seldom was one of these beeves killed at the first volley but the hunters 
would ride rapidly after the wild, scared and wounded animals, shooting 
their guns and pistols at them with the most reckless abandon, just as 
they had hunted the buffalo a few years before. 

As soon as one bunch was out of the way, another ten head of cattle 
was run into the chute and they were turned out for the hunters repre- 
senting the second outfit, to pursue and kill just as the first had been. This 
was kept up until the one hundred head of cattle had been issued. It 
took over two hours to turn loose all of the cattle that were to be 
slaughtered. 

= While this exciting hunt was going on the few white visitors that 
were present climbed upon the high fence in order to get a better view 
of the scene that was being enacted upon natures green screen for miles 
in every direction. Sometimes the bovine that was intended for beef 
would get two or three miles away before it was finally killed, and I 
was told, one or two had out run the hunters and got entirely away. 
The sympathy of the white visitors was with the cattle. 

The squaws and the children were watching with eagerness the 
wild chase and every family represented had their eyes on their hunter 
to see him kill their wo-haw. Most of the Indian women used their 
wagons with tepee poles instead of a wagon bed. As soon as the squaw 
saw that their beef had been killed, she drove her ponies rapidly to the 
place. On the wagon she had, besides the children, an ax and two or 
three butcher knives to use in skinning the beef. The dogs followed the 
wagon for there was something for them. The first thing the butchers 
did was to cut open the brisket with the ax and then use the butcher 
knife in ripping the beef open, then the feast began. The indulgent mother 
would cut out a big piece of the bloody raw liver, heart or most any 
part of the beef and hand it out to the children to eat. If the butcher 
who had the knife was slow the children would reach into the carcass with 
their own hands and knife and get any delicate piece of the beef that 
might please their taste. Their faces were covered with blood and dirt 
while they were all eating the raw meat. When they had eaten until 
they were satisfied they skinned the beet and put it on the wagon and 
started for their tepee. There was no waste in the way of butchering 

i the fertilizer. 
paler: ce well remembers this beef issue nearly forty-four years 
ago. Who could forget the scene! Blanket Indians everywhere shouting 
and yelling, cattle bawling, dogs barking and the sound of the guns heard 
in every direction as the hunters were killing the cattle. peta 

“Uncle Sam” paid the beef contractor for all of these cattle bute aoe 
by the Indians. I have seen many cattle intended for the beef issue ot 
I am sure they would not have sold for much, even though they cou 
have been sold at all on the market. I never knew of a beef contractor 
ere an: of delivering the cattle intended for consumption ed Pg 
Indians did not last long. A protest went up from the white ree inst 
had witnessed these beef issues, and from people every a aga sr 
this cruel method of slaughtering cattle. It did not hasten the proc 
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wholly dependent upon the beef issue and the rations fur- 
nished by the government commissary and would not go out 
and hunt game when the opportunity was given them. 
Membership of this class of Indians made up the first Parent- 
Teacher Association that Seger had to deal with. The Cheyen- 
nes had no love for the white man and did not want their chil- 
dren to attend the school. The Arapahoes seemed to take a 
more liberal view; some of their leaders could discern the 
advantage of the white man’s way of living. 

John H. Seger made but little effort to placate the old 
Indians but he did make friends with the children. An 
Indian child has as much curiosity as a white child and 
they appreciate kind treatment as well as the children of the 
civilized race. Another thing—no race of people love their 
children more than do the Indians. The children were great- 
ly interested in everything and all the work Seger was 
engaged in about the agency. They watched the operations 
of the saw-mill. Logs were converted into lumber and Mr. 
Seger used this lumber in building houses. He could mould 
brick and burn a kiln, and build them into walls. He could 
go into the blacksmith shop and make iron tools or could 
put iron shoes on a pony. This was all new to them, they 
had never heard of anything like that, it excited their in- 
terest and curiosity. He treated these Indian children with 
kindness and soon became their friend and gained their good- 
will and confidence. 

Sometimes great and far-reaching results are influenced 
by almost trifling things. Mr. Seger while a boy back in 
Illinois became acquainted with a slight-of-hand performer 
or magician, who taught him many tricks of legerdemain, 
with which he entertained his audiences. 

Mr. Seger had practiced these magic tricks of the con- 
jurer until he became as expert as his teacher. As a young 
man back in Illinois he was the life of the party with his 


of civilization, it was not only cruel, but it was barbaric. The Indian 
department at last made an order that the beeves should be killed and 
dressed by butchers and the meat issued to Indian families should be 
weighed and delivered to them from the block. The Indians protested 
and became very indignant and positively refused to take the meat from 
the block. It looked as though at one time there would be an uprising 
but hunger soon drove most of them to accept the meat. There was 
one band under a sub-chief, Red Moon that never would accept the meat 
from the block, but moved out to the western part of the reservation and 
was for a while independent of the white man’s rations. 
—D. W. P. 
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magic stunts. His knowledge of magic came into good use 
in entertaining the Indian children and added to his reputa- 
tion as a superman. In fact, many of the old Indians came to 
believe that Seger was a real medicine man. But this is 
Mr. Seger’s story and I will let him tell it.4 


SEGER’S STORY 

“After my five weeks’ hermitage, eight miles away, the 
society of the people at the agency was very pleasant, though 
the only amusement or recreation which the young people 
enjoyed was song service or prayer-meeting. Musical instru- 
ments were very scarce. 

“When spring came and the grass grew green, the Indians 
began to return to the agency from their winter’s hunt. To 
those of us who had been acquainted with them, everything 
about these camps was novel and interesting. As they came 
streaming in and went to work setting up their camps near 
the agency I studied their manners, looks and customs very 
closely, and I went among them freely. It seemed as though 
every Indian I met was a chief and expected some special 
recognition on that account, but I soon discovered that there 
were chiefs and chiefs, and that only a few were entitled to 
that honor. These among the Arapahoes were Left Hand, 
Yellow Bear, Little Raven, and Bird Chief, while Big Mouth, 
Cut Finger, Yellow Horse, White Crow, and a few others 
were but minor chiefs or band men. 

“The Leaders of the Cheyennes at that time were Bull 
Bear, Little Robe, Red Moon, Stone Calf and White Horse; 
Old Whirl Wind, Old Big Jake, Black Kettle and White Shield 
were subordinates. 

“The Arapahoes were friendly, but the Cheyennes were 
proud and less inclined to fraternize with the whites. They 
were a stronger, more war-like people. They had fought their 
way for a thousand miles to this country and were not dis- 
posed to bow the neck. 

“Soon after I entered the service I was In a Cheyenne 
Camp where they had just finished dressing a boy about six 
years old in the full costume of a warrior. His scalp lock was 
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braided, his hair was parted in the middle with a red streak 
drawn along the parting, his buckskin leggings were fringed 
at the side, his moccasins were artistically beaded and had 
long fringes of buckskin at the heels, his bow with sinew string 
was tightly strung, his quiver of arrows was well feathered 
and steel-pointed, his face was painted with care and taste. 
I never saw a more completely equipped warrior than was 
represented in the dress and arms of this Indian boy. 

“T saw that some special significance lay in it, and watched 
him with interest after his grandfather and uncles and aunts 
had all in turn criticised or put a finishing touch to his make- 
up. At last he was pronounced perfect. Straightening up 
proudly he said, ‘I am now going out to kill a white man.’ 
The involuntary laugh of all his friends and their looks of 
approval, showed me that he had uttered the proper thing. 
It was at that moment I realized that the only way to civilize 
the red men was through his children; so long as they regarded 
the white man as their natural enemy, nothing could be done. 

“T soon discovered that the best type of Indians did not 
stay round the agency. As a rule, those who had the least 
force and ambition lolled about, keeping up the brotherly-love 
carried on by Miles and his teachers. Yellow Horse, White 
Crow, Cut Finger, Big Mouth, and a few others of the Ara- 
pahoes ‘lolly-gagged’ around the agency a good deal of the 
time calling on the Quaker employees. They made visits at 
meal time, generally, and showed cordial appreciation of their 
white sister’s cooking. Sometimes the Quaker housewife 
would fry eggs for them (which they enjoyed greatly), and 
while they ate recommended them to settle down and raise 
their own chickens when they could have eggs in abundance. 

“They agreed with this plan and once Yellow Horse said 
if he only had a squaw hen and some eggs he would give his 
undivided attention to the raising of poultry. So a setting 
of eggs and a hen that was ready to set were furnished to him. 
He located the hen at the head of his bed where he could 
study the mysteries of raising poultry with the least trouble 
of himself. 

“Just as the hen had gotten down to business Yellow Horse 
received notice that he must pack his camp and go out on the 
buffalo hunt with a party that was to be sent out to procure 
meat for the camp at the agency. A runner had been sent 
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in notifying them that buffalo was plenty a short distance 
from the agency. In vain Yellow Horse explained how ruin- 
ous it would be to his poultry project to move his hen before 
she had hatched her brood. Yellow Horse was well posted in 
all the details of setting a hen as he had called on some white 
families at meal time two or three times each day since he 
had embarked in the poultry business to get instructions in 
hen-setting. But the band he belonged to could not under- 
stand the situation and Yellow Horse could not change the 
edict. 

“Finally a council was called in which it was decided that 
Yellow Horse might remain provided he would put up a feast 
to the band he belonged to. Yellow Horse was very much 
pleased at this decision and to carry it into effect caught up 
his best buffalo horse and sold it for thirty dollars and spent 
all the money in providing the feast. Thus, the first crisis 
in his new industry was met. 

““A few hogs had been given to them in the hope that they 
would care for them. But when the word came for them to 
go on the buffalo hunt they had no place to keep them. They 
got permission to put their pigs in the agent’s pen but when 
they returned from the buffalo hunt a few months later they 
took their porkers out and killed them to make a feast, so that 
in one day the hog industry vanished. They were always 
ready to have another hog given to them and quite willing 
that the giver should raise and fatten it for them. 

“Black Kettle was given a hog which he took home and 
kept till it became very tame and gentle. The small children 
could ride it, and it was accustomed to enter the lodge and 
lie by the fire in cold weather. In the spring when the agency 
people began to make gardens this hog became very trouble- 
some. Black Kettle was notified to take care of it, but gave 
no heed to the notice. Finally it was caught and corralled. 
Soon after, Black Kettle missed his hog from the family 
circle and began at once to inquire for it. He learned that 
it had been shut up. Going to the agent he asked, ‘Why has 
my hog been put in the guard house? I am sure he has not 
done anything wrong intentionally.’ 

“The agent told him that the hog rooted up the potatoes 
that the white people planted. 

Black Kettle replied, “The hog meant no harm by that. 
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It is a hog’s nature to root. He likes potatoes and eats them 
because he is hungry. The fault is not with the hog but 
with the persons who scattered the potatoes around over the 
ground knowing that the hog would root after them. In camp 
we put the things we don’t want the hog to eat in the forks 
of a tree or hang them on a pole out of the reach of the hog.’ 
All of which, spoken seriously, shows how primitive they 
were in the business of raising poultry and pork. Hunting 
buffalo was an industry—raising potatoes was an illogical 
sort of amusement, and as buffalo were plenty why worry over 
the white man’s ways of living? 

“Everything we did was as interesting to them as their - 
customs and ways were to us. Especially did they like to 
watch the white women as they went about their daily duties. 
To do this they often thronged the windows and pressed their 
faces against the panes, scrutinizing every movement of the 
family inside the house. They very naturally inferred that 
the window was intended to be used as much for looking into 
the house as for giving light and for looking out—a point 
of view the whites did not appreciate. 

“When the family meals were served the scenes inside 
became still more interesting to the red brother, and generally 
some of the chiefs or head men would calmly enter and sit 
down to eat with the family. The Quaker employees fed them 
as long as the food held out, for they were attempting to win 
their friendship and acquaintance. At first when the visitors 
were few the plan worked first rate, but when one or two 
thousand were camped about, even the most zealous Quakers 
were obliged to set a limit to their hospitality. 

“How to prevent the Indians from crowding into their 
homes and filling all the available chairs at the table without 
giving offense was a difficult problem, for all the warriors 
carried their weapons wherever they went, and each Indian 
woman wore a savage-looking butcher-knife in her belt, while 
the few Quaker families were unarmed and helpless. It soon 
became necessary to lock the outside doors to keep the friendly 
Arapahoes from entering and taking complete possession of 
the houses. As they were always hospitable, sharing their 
food and their lodge, they did not hesitate to feast with their 
Quaker friends. The white people in their opinion had un- 
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limited stores of food—and this food was very tasty after 
some months of buffalo meat. 

“As spring came on Agent Miles began talking to them 
again about farming and living in houses. A delegation of 
chiefs had been to Washington the previous autumn and had 
talked long with the officials there in regard to their future. 
Among other things the chiefs had promised to put their chil- 
dren into the boarding school, and to make a start in learning 
to farm, but it was one thing for the chiefs to promise and 
another thing for the young men to follow the plow. 

“Very little headway was made during this spring in 
getting them interested in the soil but Big Mouth offered to 
accept a house if the government would build it for him, so 
even before all the employees were confortably quartered a 
house was put up for him. It was a story-and-a-half frame 
building made from native lumber, with two rooms on the 
first floor and two on the second. A large stone fireplace 
was constructed at the end of the building and the house was 
plastered, and taking it all together it was the most comfort- 
able residence at the agency, excepting the agent’s house and 
the boarding school building. 

“The agent had made every effort to complete this building 
before Big Mouth came in from the buffalo hunt, but owing 
to the inclement weather, the work was delayed, and Big 
Mouth arrived with twenty lodges of his people soon after the 
house was enclosed. He put up his camp near the house and 
seemed very anxious to have it finished, as he wished to show 
that he had not forgotten his promise to the Great Father. 

“When I got ready to plaster the house, one of the older 
employees said: ‘You'll have a whole lot of trouble at that 
work. The Indians will be there in crowds, and the young 
men and boys will scratch up the walls. You’ll never get them 
smooth. Why, when the agent’s house was plastered he had 
to sit on the porch all through the work to keep the boys from 
defacing the walls before they were dry. He was the only 
man the Indians would pay any attention to. Sometimes he 
had to take hold of them and push them out and away from 
the building before they would let the work alone. No other 
employee could do this, but they respected his gray hairs, 
and would not resist him. They’ll make it lively for you!’ 

With this forewarning I began to plan to prevent the 
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boys from destroying my work. It happened that the man 
who mixed the mortar for me had lost two of his front teeth, 
and wore some artificial ones fastened upon a plate. He had 
a trick of taking this plate with the two teeth on the end 
of his tongue and running it out of his mouth. It seemed 
he had two teeth on the end of his tongue, and I concluded 
to try the experiment of having him pose as a ‘medicine man,’ 
or conjurer, for I had learned in what awe the red children 
held those wise men. So when we began plastering this house, 
I said: ‘Joe, whenever you see a boy about to deface the walls, 
run up to him and motion him to get away and at the same 
time run out your tongue at him—that’l] fix him.’ Neither of 
us could speak a word of Indian or communicate in any way 
with them. 

“Soon after we began working a party of young men came 
trotting into the room. ‘Now’s your chance, Joe,’ I shouted. 

“Facing them and pointing to the door he order them 
out, and when they did start, ran out his fanged tongue. In- 
stantly they rushed for the door, apparently in great fright, 
falling over one another in their effort to escape. They ran all 
the way to camp and reported what they had seen, I suppose, 
for immediately a large party of young people, both men and 
women, came hurrying towards our building. They did not 
come up very close, but eyed Moreland closely, seeking some 
indication of his supernatural powers. They were careful not 
to get very near and fled like antelope when he approached 
them. They finally made signs asking him to run out his 
tongue again. Evidentially some of the newcomers began to 
doubt the truth of the report, so to satisfy them he again stuck 
out his tongue; whereupon they all uttered cries of surprise 
or fear and scampered off to camp. 

“We were troubled no more during the day, but when we 
went out to dinner I foresaw that they might take advantage 
of our absence and scrape the mortar from the walls, so I 
locked the doors, but raised the window as I was anxious to 
have the plaster dry as fast as possible. I ate my dinner 
hurriedly, and returned to the building. 

“Before I got there I heard a peculiar noise in the house, 
and knew that a lot of half-grown boys were at work on the 
walls. When I reached the door I found them all in the second 
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story where the mortar was fresh and furnished a better field 
for their hieroglyphics. 

“The work before me was to get them out of the house, 
and as I could not talk to them I saw I must resort to some 
other means of hastening their exit, so I jumped in at the 
window and began hopping up and down on the floor and 
screaming at the top of my voice. I threw my arms around in 
wild gestures and flung my hat on the floor. They came run- 
ning down at once and when they saw me apparently in 
crazy convulsions they tumbled out of the window in a heap 
and fled to camp, scarcely daring to look back. They troubled 
me no more while I worked on this building. 

“At last my work was completed and Big Mouth was noti- 
fied that his house was ready for his occupation and the keys 
were delivered to him. After looking it all over he said very 
gravely to the agent: ‘The white man’s tepee is altogether 
too small for my family. I have seven wives and each of them 
has several children. I can’t possibly move into this house. 
Instead of four rooms I should have, at least, seven rooms. 
Unless each wife has a room for herself, she will be angry 
and mar my peace and quietude.’ He saw the agent’s dis- 
appointment, and added: ‘TI’ll tell you what I will do, Father. 
I will move my camp close to the house and use it for my 
dogs to sleep in and I will store my raw buffalo hides there, 
while my seven wives are engaged in tanning them.’ And 
this is how he used his new house. 

“When Little Raven was talked to on the subject of dwell- 
ing in a cabin he said: ‘I promised the Great Father that I 
would start on the white man’s road and that I would live in 
a wooden teepee if the government would build it for me, but 
I am principal chief and the government should not build 
anything for me poorer than the house the Great Father lives 
in. I do not care to live in a little log tepee.’ 

“The agent told him that the government could not build 
such houses for all of them, because they had not the money 
to use for that purpose. 

“Little Raven replied: ‘I do not think that is the true 
reason, for when I was in Washington I saw the government 
making money. I think that all the Great Father needs to 
do when he has not enough is to hire more men and make 
more. There are plenty of poor white men in Washington who 
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would like to work for the government making money.’ 

“The agent could not very well explain to him how money 
received its value, and the discussion rested at that point. 

As the camp surrounding the agency finally numbered 
nearly one hundred lodges it formed a most interesting sight, 
especially at night when every teepee was lighted by an inside 
fire, a rosy glow which outlined the shape of each lodge on the 
darkness. It was a pleasant and sociable life. In passing 
through camp at night one heard on every side the hum of 
cheerful voices. Some were singing low songs, some were 
talking to old men, relating stories of their adventurous lives, 
while here and there a young man and woman might be seen 
standing beneath the shelter of a single blanket, whispering 
love messages to each other. Children played in groups, dogs 
barked and whined. The whole camp was filled with life and 
merriment, till midnight. 

“At last the children became too tired to play and 
curled down in the lodges, sometimes all in a heap and wand- 
ered away into the silence of dreamland. The old women 
covered the fires and went to bed, and by midnight quiet 
reigned, except when some restless dog sent up a yell, to be 
joined by others in a wild chorus, winding up with the far-off 
coyote echo. Then every one slept profoundly and comfortably. 

“In the morning the camp awoke in very much the same 
order in which it retired. The men who had charge of the 
horses rose at early dawn and went forth upon the plain, 
ropes in hand, solitary and silent. The others awoke only 
when sleep no longer satisfied them. Duties were not pressing 
and breakfast was simple. When they had eaten and had 
sauntered over to the agency, the employees, who had long 
since had their coffee, would be engaged in their routine duties 
and these duties amused the red people all day—till the time 
for their second meal came around. 

“During their stay at the agency the red men spent much 
time walking around examining the strange tools the white 
people used, noting their peculiarities of dress and gesture; 
but some of the Indian women were very industrious, and 
employed their time tanning robes, which they traded at the 
store in exchange for gay-colored blankets and shawls and 
calicos for dresses. The men bought stroudling blankets, 
which were afterwards ornamented with beadwork by women 
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and these they wore in place of the old-time whitened summer 
robes. 

“The agency employees were frequently surrounded by a 
crowd of these children of the Plains while engaged in special 
work. How to convince the Indian that he ought to throw 
off the blanket (which he wore with such grace and to put 
on the white man’s overalls, instead of standing around and 
looking at the white man work and sweat and tug all day 
long) that was the problem. The red man saw no necessity 
for this change and consulting his own wishes decided that 
work was white man’s penalty—an evil to be avoided. The 
white man earned his living that way because he was a poor 
hunter. 

“The agent placed his greatest hopes on the boarding 
school which he called ‘the entering wedge of civilization.’ 
If new wants could be created which the red man could not 
supply by the chase then he would listen to advice. 

“While the chiefs who had visited Washington, as before 
mentioned, had promised the Great Father that they would put 
their children in school they did so only to the point of gather- 
ing up a few stupid scrofulous orphans. “These you may have,’ 
they said. As the boys objected to having their braids of 
hair cut, they were allowed to keep them, and as they could 
not speak any English, a few months instruction made very 
little change in them. The school was looked at by the young 
men and those who took a pride in their tribe and who thought 
the Indian superior to the white man as a menace to their 
tribal life. The pupils were taunted by other children who 
called: ‘See the white man! See the white girl!’ as they 
passed, and this did not make education popular. 

“The children went to school in the morning but when 
they were let out to play quite generally scampered away to 
camp, and when they had thrown off their uniforms could not 
be identified by the teachers. It was a very difficult matter 
to keep anything like a fair attendance by any means at hand. 

“T used to pay frequent visits to the schools, to visit Joshua 
Trueblood, the superintendent, and each time I could not help 
but note how little progress had been made. He had very 
little control over them. 

“On one occasion while visiting at the school I found him 
in the playroom with his wards all around him waiting for 
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their retiring hour. The outside doors were locked to keep 
them from running away to camp, and part of them were 
drumming on tin cans, on the stove lids, or anything that 
would vibrate or make a sound; while others were singing 
native songs at the top of their voices. 

“Mr. Trueblood was standing in the midst of them, wear- 
ing a bland Quaker smile, which seemed to be all he could 
do to let them know that he was friendly to them and wished 
them well. 

“As the noise was so great that we could not converse, I 
began to reason upon the situation. ‘Why don’t Trueblood 
lead them in some play or song, which would prove interesting 
to them?’ I queried. Acting upon this thought, I stepped out 
into the middle of the floor and when a boy looked up at me 
I made a queer face at him; he laughed and called attention 
to me and cried out: ‘Do it again.’ 

“I again made up a worse face and others began to laugh, 
and soon the entire crowd gave me their undivided attention. 
Up to this moment I had not uttered a word, but as they fell 
silent I began to sing a little school song I had learned when a 
boy, a “round” called “Johnny Smoker’—the words were ac- 
companied with gestures of how Johnny Smoker blew his 
horn, beat his drum and triangle, and played his violin and 
cymbal. It ended up by showing how he smoked his pipe. 

“Before the song was ended the children rose of their own 
accord and formed a ring around me and when the song came 
to an end they cried out in a chorus, ‘Do it again,’ I repeated 
the song several times, and soon they were imitating the ges- 
tures and trying to repeat the words after me. 

“When it was time for them to retire, Mr. Trueblood ex- 
pressed astonishment that I had succeeded in quieting the up- 
roar and getting the children really to take an interest in 
anything that a white man would do. 

“After this whenever I went to school the children would 
gather around me and cry out, ‘Johnny Smoker’, wishing me 
to sing for them again. They soon learned to sing the song 
themselves and it was not unusual to hear them either in 
camp or on the school grounds, singing, ‘Johnny Smoker’ to- 
gether with all the gestures and variations. In a short time 
I became known to all the Indians as “Johnny Smoker,” and 
for some fifteen years after the name hung to me, applied not 
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only by the Indians, but by the agency employees as well. 

“One day while I was busy laying stone for the founda- 
tion of a building a group of the schoolboys came up and 
wanted me to stop work and sing “Johnny Smoker” to them. 
As well as I could I made them understand that I had to work 
and could not stop to sing, whereupon one of the boys went 
to helping me. He began by bringing me stones, and I was 
surprised at his good judgment in picking out the right stone, 
and he soon seemed to know just how it ought to be laid. I 
encouraged him in all this, letting him take my stone hammer 
and giving him some instructions. He became very much 
interested in his work, so much so that when the school bell 
rang for supper he heard it not, but kept on at work. 

“Finally when I quit work for the day I realized that the 
boy by remaining at work had missed his supper, so I went to 
the school with him and explained to Mr. Trueblood that the 
boy was not a truant, but had been so busy helping me that 
he did not notice the bell, and asked that the boy might have 
his supper. Mr. Trueblood said, ‘What? Have you succeeded 
in getting Wauconich to do any work? I have never been able 
to get him to do so much as carry in an armful of wood.’ 

“The springtime passed by, and almost no progress was 
made in getting the Indians to farm, and when they went out 
for their summer hunt the children were as usual taken out 
of school. Only some fifteen or twenty remained, and life at 
the agency became very monotonous. 

“TI missed my red friends very much. There was very 
little news from the outside world. The only excitement came 
with the news that some party of desperadors was passing 
through the agency or lurking near, men who had committed 
some depredation along the frontier and had taken refuge in 
the Indian Territory. There were many such in those days. 
On several occasions the agency forces hesitatingly mounted 
the available horses at the agency and went out to endeavor to 
capture some of these desperadoes—to no purpose; however.” 

Mrs. BELL BALENTI? 

If a specific example were needed to prove the eternal 
worth of the work of one man in lifting a human soul from 
the depth of savagery, ignorance and superstition, to the 

5This story of Mrs. Belle Balenti was written twenty-four years ago. 


It may be of interest to some to know that she is still living on her 
farm on the North Canadian river a few miles northwest of Geary, in 
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plane of civilization enjoyed by the most enlightened of the 
white race, the life story of Mrs. Bell Balenti would be that 
example. This story written by John H. Seger, was printed 
in The Arapaho Bee, February 28, 1908. It not only tells of 
the tragic life of this Indian girl but records the story of the 
Indian fight at Darlington, sometimes called, “The Sand Hill 
Battle,” in 1874. The letter of Mr. Seger follows: 

“T take pleasure in writing a sketch of the career of Mrs. 
Bell Balenti, an Indian woman of the Cheyenne tribe. 

“Cheyenne Bell, as she was called while attending the 
boarding school at Darlington, entered the school when but 
thirteen years old. The band to which her mother, brothers 
and uncles belonged, was the last to come in and surrender 
after the war of 1874. After they came into Darlington 
agency they were kept in the reservation camp and guarded 
by soldiers while in the camp which was on the north side of 
the North Fork river. 

‘“‘While shackles were being riveted on some of the young 
warriors preparatory to sending them to the military prison 
at St. Augustine, Florida, one of the prisoners broke away 
and ran toward camp. The guards fired at him and many 
of the bullets went into the camp. The old men and chiefs 
instructed all to flee across the river to a sand hill which was 
about a mile away. Previous to the surrender of their arms 
they had secreted their best guns and most of their ammuni- 
tion in this sand hill, and those who had bows and arrows 
used them in keeping the guards back while the women and 
children were making their way to the sand hill. After reach- 
ing the hill the Indians quickly dug pits which they were 
soon occupying. As the soldiers approached the old men 
exhorted the Indians to take careful aim and save their cart- 
ridges. 

“Two companies of cavalry and two Gatling guns were 
soon firing at the sand hill. As the Indians were in the pits 
which they had dug, the bullets had little effect except to 
cut up the ground and throw up the dirt. Yet sixteen soldiers 
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were killed and wounded, and four Cheyennes were killed in 
the fight. 

“Cheyenne Bell lay crouched up in a pit while a shower of 
bullets were passing over her. The fight lasted during the 
afternoon. When night came on a thunder shower came up 
which lasted for some time. The soldiers had the hill sur- 
rounded with the exception of one side upon which there was 
a pond of water. During the storm the old men instructed 
the Cheyennes to steal out through the pond and to drop down 
when it lightened, and to get out as fast as they could. When 
it was dark Cheyenne Bell with others made their way around 
to the north of the agency to Whirlwind’s camp. A portion 
of them who escaped fled to the plains and later found their 
way to the northern Cheyennes. This happened in March. 

“The next January Cheyenne Bell entered the boarding 
school which she attended for almost four years. The second 
year she was in this school she was given what was then 
called a camp class to teach, these students were just out of 
camp, and could not speak a word of English, and Bell could 
teach them the chart to a better advantage than could the 
white teachers. The third year Bell taught fifty Indian chil- 
dren all fresh from camp; she took them through the chart 
and had them reading in the first reader and singing gospel 
hymns inside of four months. Bell learned to bake bread and 
was employed as baker for the school; she also learned to 
run a sewing machine and for a few months was in charge 
of the childrens’ dining room. 

“When Bell was seventeen years old she was married to 
Mike Balenti, who was a soldier in the regular army at Ft. 
Reno. Mr. Balenti got his discharge soon after his marriage 
and accepted a position as tailor at the Indian school. His 
wife assisted him and she soon became a skilled tailor and 
dressmaker. 

“When the Indian land was allotted Mrs. Balenti took 
allotments for herself and children on the North Fork bottom 
about four miles from Ft. Reno, where she now lives in a neat 
frame cottage which she keeps as neat and clean as any of the 
homes of her white neighbors. 

“Mrs. Balenti has six children, five boys and one girl. Her 
oldest boy was sent to school at Halsted, Kansas, to a boarding 
school under the charge of the Rev. Criss Crabel. He was 
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taught to work on a farm as well as to read and write. He 
is now married and has settled down on his farm and is an 
industrious and prosperous farmer. 

“The second son went to school at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, 
where he got a good education and graduated as an architect. 
He came home, took out citizenship papers and is in business 
in El Reno doing well. 

“The third boy, Mike, is a student at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, 
and plays on the Carlisle football team and was with them 
when they played the University of Chicago. He was given 
the credit of winning the game. He received $150 per month 
for the past season and has an offer of $250 per month for 
the coming season. 

“The fourth boy, John, is also at the Carlisle school learn- 
ing the bakers’ trade while there. The fifth boy is the young- 
est child, and is only eight years old. His name is Jessa. He 
attends public school and can keep up with any of his class- 
mates. 

“The daughter, Hattie, is sixteen years old. She has re- 
ceived her education at the public schools of Calumet and the 
district school near her home. From the proceeds of cattle 
sold, which the Balenti family raised, Mrs. Balenti bought a 
piano for her daughter, which she has learned to play nicely, 
as I can testify to after being entertained one afternoon while 
on a visit to the Balenti family. The selections she favored me 
with were: “Home Sweet Home,” “Where the Morning Glor- 
ies Twine Around the Door,” “What a Friend We Have in 
Jesus,” and others of like character. These songs could not 
help but carry my thoughts back to the time when I received 
Hattie’s mother (Cheyenne Bell) into the boarding school 
thirty-two years ago; and no doubt the mother, as she listened 
to her daughter play the piano and sing “Home, Sweet Home,” 
let her thoughts wander back to the time when she lived the 
life of a wild Indian and was with them on the warpath, and 
shared all the dangers and hardships of a warrior. 

“The years that have intervened have not all been sun- 
shine, yet Cheyenne Bell has pushed forward and struggled 
on until she can now enjoy a comfortable home surrounded 
by her promising family, and is an example to the Cheyennes 
who know her, and to whom she has been a great help. In 
many ways she has used her natural as well as her acquired 
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talent in the upbuilding of her home and people, and the 
Cheyennes cannot do better than to seek her advice as well 
as follow her example. She has brought up a daughter that 
associates in the best society, and of whom any mother should 
feel proud.” 

(To be Continued) 


BOOK REVIEW 


Indian Removal, by Grant Foreman, Muskogee, Oklahoma, 386 
pp., Ill., University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Oklahoma. 
$4.00. 

Reviewed by John Bartlett Meserve. 

A contribution of absorbing interest and enduring worth is 
Indian Removal, the Emigration of the Five Civilized Tribes of 
Indians, from the trenchant pen of Grant Foreman, Okla- 
homa’s premier historian. As the title suggests, the work has 
relation to the enforced removal of the Choctaw, Creek, Chick- 
asaw, Cherokee and Seminole Tribes, by the United States 
Government, from their ancient homes in the southeastern 
states to the old Indian Territory. It offers an interesting 
sequel to some phases of Theodore Roosevelt’s Winning of the 
West as the author resumes currents of Indian history where 
Mr. Roosevelt abandoned them. 

At the threshold of the last century, the government en- 
gaged itself to extinguish the Indian title to lands occupied 
by the members of the tribes, in these rapidly expanding com- 
monwealths. Obviously, this engagement necessarily carried 
with it the deportation of the Indians or, in lieu thereof, an 
abdication by the government of its responsibility for the per- 
sonal welfare of its red proteges. The latter policy would have 
provoked a vicarious sacrifice or human bondage and, appar- 
ently the white settlers were uninterested in eventualities so 
long as the Indian was dispossessed and his tribal domain 
yielded for settlement. A defined National policy was inaug- 
urated by Congress under the inspiration of President Jack- 
son in 1830, which committed the government to the removal 
of these Indians to lands beyond the Mississippi. Andrew 
Jackson was ever a Nemesis of the southern tribes. Treaties 
were made with the unwilling tribes, touching the disposition 
of their eastern lands in exchange for lands in the West. These 
so-called treaties embraced many vital provisions which were 
broken or unenforced by the government and yet the grass still 
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grew and the placid rivers of Georgia and Alabama continued 
to the sea, just as they had ever done. The states assumed a 
militant posture toward the Indians and by legislation inhibit- 
ed self government by the tribes, denied to their members the 
equal protection of the laws and divested them of all rights 
of citizenship. A Chinaman enjoyed greater rights and im- 
munities in Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi than did the 
most accomplished Indian who became an alien in the land he 
had possessed for ages. The Indians were completely whip- 
ped, humane considerations thrust aside and in the early 
30’s of the last century the actual deportation of the southern 
tribes began and engaged the attention of the War Department 
for upwards of a decade. It was the enforced deportation of 
an unwilling people en masse from their ancient and heredi- 
tary homes. Each of the tribes was removed separately and 
for years caravans of these disheartened folk crossed the 
Mississippi to mingle their fortunes anew in the West. Mr. 
Foreman with painstaking detail, tells us of these removals. 
We are told of the treaties, of the preparations for the jour- 
neys, of the hostile posture of the white settlers in the East, 
of the long, tedious treks entailing hardships, hunger, sickness 
and death and of the arrivals in the old Indian Territory. The 
facts are graphically related. Says Mr. Foreman, “The for- 
cible uprooting and expulsion of sixty thousand such people 
over a period of more than a decade, developed a story with- 
out parallel in the history of this country and resulted in the 
accumulation of manuscript material from which this account 
is written.” The author has assembled from scraps of manu- 
scripts, from old musty records and from letters and journals 
of officers in charge of various groups of emigrating Indians, 
his material for one of the most interesting narratives in our 
history. He assumes nothing, omits no detail and supports the 
text by copious notes and references. Accuracy has been the 
author’s desideratum and this has been accomplished. The 
work is splendidly illustrated and the maps are of great value 
to the reader. Nothing is wanting in the literary grace of Mr. 
Foreman and this effort is well up to the high standard which 
he heretofore has established. He has made a wonderful con- 
tribution to the preservation of the annals of the Five Civilized 
Tribes and of the State of Oklahoma. The people of this 
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State as well as of the entire country are greatly indebted to 
him for his painstaking research and survey. 

The emigrant Indian of whose vicissitudes Mr. Foreman 
writes, has long since crossed to the Spirit Shore. Of the 
heartaches, homesickness and exhaustion of soul, the author 
declines conjecture and abjures the realm of the imaginative. 
He purposely and very properly suspends all opinionated no- 
tions and resigns to the reader all formations of judgment, 
but in hushed moments at twilight, beside the happy firesides 
of a new day in Eastern Oklahoma, descendants of those grim 
argonauts of a century ago whisper the gruesome story as it 
has been handed on down to them through the ebb of years. 


Sitting Bull: Champion of the Sioux. A biography of Stanley 
Vestal. 350 pp., illustrated. Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton. $3.50. 

Stanley Vestal’s latest contribution to western literature 
may be read as a history of the Sioux and their friends anda 
enemies on the Plains from 1831 to 1890. The author con- 
sulted critically and impartially the records and the printed 
sources concerning events which had to do with the life of 
the great Sioux chief as a basis for this volume, yet the main 
facts of the story were given by the Indians themselves. In 
the preface of his book, Mr. Vestal has written of this part 
of his work as follows: 

“For the first forty-five years of Sitting Bull’s 

life there is only one reliable souree—the memories 

of old Indians of high reputation. To these I owe 

whatever is fresh in my presentation of the man’s 

life and character. They have given unselfishly of 

their time and effort to make my study a success, 

and some of them I shall always count among the 

dearest of my friends—real men, from moccasin to 

scalplock. They were happy in their past, and are 
proud of it. They like to live it again, and for de- 
cades have thought of little else. Very few of these 
old-timers could be induced to repeat hearsay; I have 
often been compelled to drive half a day to visit some 
eye-witness to an event with which my first inform- 
ant was perfectly familiar, but of which he would 
not speak because he had not first-hand knowledge. 
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And in all matters of warfare, old warriors gener- 
ally insist on having two witnesses present to attest 
their statements, so important are battles in their 
eyes.” 

This proves something many persons including the In- 
dians have long known: contemporary printed accounts and 
Government documents reported to Washington, having to do 
with Indian affairs, many times in the past were colored by 
the personal interests and prejudices of the writers. As one 
old Indian has said, “Whenever you look into Indian reports 
at Washington, you have to read between the lines!” Mr. 
Vestal went further, he proved what he saw “between the 
lines” for the Sioux. 

But Mr. Vestal’s book is more than history, it is the 
faithful portrayal of a great man, an American Indian and a 
hero. Sitting Bull was of the Stone Age Culture, a brave 
warrior with a heart and an eye single to the welfare of his 
people; a pagan with spiritual insight and a reverence for 
Wakan Tanka, “The Great Mysterious,” which he poured 
forth in song. 

Stanley Vestal’s “Sitting Bull: A Champion of the Sioux” 
will remain a lasting monument not only to the great chief 
of the Hunkpapa Sioux but also to the American Frontier. 

—Muriel H. Wright. 


The Fighting Norths and Pawnee Scouts, Being Narratives 
and Reminiscences of Military Service on the Old Frontier, 
By Robert Bruce, mainly from extensive correspondence with 
Capt. L. H. North, 1929-82. Published with the co-operation 
and approval of the Nebraska State Historical Society, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. Copyright 1932, by Robert Bruce, Box 76, 
Wall Street P.O., New York City ; 4 to, 72 pp., ill., maps, paper. 

This document, which appears in unconventional form, is 
packed with detailed information relative to military cam- 
paigns in the Indian wars of central and western Nebraska 
and neighboring states and territories between 1864 and 1877, 
inclusive, centering chiefly about the services of Major Frank 
North, organizer of the battalion of Pawnee Scouts, in the 
United States service against Indians who were hostile and in 
guarding and protecting the work of construction of the first 
railway line across the Great Plains (Union Pacific), and of 
his brother and chief coadjutor Capt. Luther H. North, who 
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still survives in possession of all of his faculties, with a re- 
markably clear memory as to details. This organization of 
Indian Scouts and the service which it rendered are unique in 
American frontier military history and it is fortunate that the 
compiler has seen fit to gather and preserve in such full detail. 
Other writers have written about it but no one, not even 
Captain North himself, had gone into the subject as fully and 
thoroughly as has been done in this instance. It is richly illus- 
trated with over fifty photo-halftone engravings, including 
military commanders, Pawnee Indians—both portraits and 
groups— with reproductions of contemporary prints, a dozen 
maps and numerous documentary halftone reproductions. It 
will be a valuable reference work for every student of Plains 
history of that period. The compiler has long been recognized 
because of his enthusiastic interest in the frontier history of 
the whole of the Plains region and he has surely proven his 
devotion by his works in the present instance. 
—Joseph B. Thoburn. 


QUARTERLY MEETING OF THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS, OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 


October 27, 1932. 


The regular quarterly meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society convened in the Historical building, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma, October 27, 1932, with Judge Thos. H. Doyle, Vice- 
President, presiding. 

The Secretary called the roll which showed the following members 
present: Mrs. Frank Korn, Dr. Joseph B. Thoburn, Mr. George H. Evans, 
Gen. R. A. Sneed, Judge Thomas H. Doyle, Mrs. W. A. Roblin, Judge R. L. 
Williams, Mr. Grant Foreman, Judge Baxter Taylor, Mrs. John R. Wil- 
liams, Judge Thomas A. Edwards, Mrs. Emma Hstill-Harbour, Mrs. 
Jessie E. Moore, and Dan W. Peery, the Secretary. 

Judge Williams read the following resolution in regard to the late 
Judge Phil D. Brewer: 

(Resolution printed on editorial page of this number of Chronicles.) 

Judge Taylor moved that the resolution read by Judge Williams be 
adopted by the Board of Directors, and that copies be presented to the 
members of the family and that it be printed in the Chronicles. Upon 
being seconded said motion was unanimously adopted by the Board. 

Judge Williams presented a certified copy of Judge Phil D. Brewer’s 
admission to the bar in the Circuit Court at Greenwood, Ark., on December 
20, 1886, to be filed in the archives of the Society, which was accepted 
and directed to be calendared as a part of the archive records pertaining 
to his life. 

The secretary presented the minutes of the quarterly meeting held 
July 28, 1932, which upon motion of Mrs. Harbour were approved. 

Judge Williams read an affidavit of Caleb Wright in regard to the 
burial place of Major Ridge, and presented the original and a photostat 
copy of same to the Historical Society. 

General Sneed moved that it be copied in the minutes and published 
in Chronicles. Motion was seconded and carried. 

“Ardmore, Oct. 18, 1932. 
“My name is Caleb Wright, born March 10, 1846, on the 

old Jack or Cornelius Wright place about 8 miles north of Stil- 

well. My grandfather Jack Wright settled there in the early 

30’s. He had three sons Bill Wright, who died in Ga. and 

Cornelius and Eli Wright. Jack Wright had daughters as 

follows: Mary Wright Alberty, Rebecca Wright Bryant, 

Vinnie Wright Cline, Lydia Wright Buffington, Lila Daniels 

nee Wright, and Sallie Wright Alberty. Major Ridge was buried 

in Piney Cemetery on the old Jack Wright place. His body 

was taken up by a couple of young men and removed to a point 

where they lived, somewhere near Bentonville or Maysville. 

IT was between 8 and 10 years old when Major Ridge’s body was 

removed. I saw a negro Anthony Wright dig up the remains 

of Major Ridge and help put them in a box and put the box in 
a big coffin in a big hack and the two young men, about 30 
years old, apparently Cherokees, drove the hack away to the 
northward. 

Caleb Wright.” 

The Secretary presented the following list of applicants for member- 
ship in the Society: H. R. Antle, Ada; J. T. Biffle, Sedan; Phil Blum, 
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Wellston; D. P. Brown, Topeka, Kansas; A. R. Campbell, Cement; Charles 
Clark, Cashion; Bill Delaney, Fort Smith, Arkansas; Bg D. Erwin, 
Wellston; Charles R. Freeman, Checotah; W. R. Fulton, Blair; Tee 
Hammett, Tulsa; Mrs. Vera Holding, Tipton; John H. King, Edinburg, 
Illinois; Thomas W. Leahy, Muskogee; Joe Lester McKinnis, Hendrix; 
William Edgar Marsh, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Edward Merrick, Muskogee; 
Edna Morgan, Drumright; Mrs. Madie H. Moore, Muskogee; Robert T. 
Motter, Muskogee; L. M. Prall, Muskogee; Adelia Sallee, Tipton and L. 
Burney Shell, Tahlequah. 

Judge Edwards moved that they be accepted as annual members, 
which motion was seconded and carried. 

Under report of officers, Mrs. Moore, the Treasurer, made her 
report, which upon motion of Judge Williams was ordered received and 
filed. 

Mr. Foreman made a report of the work being done under his direc- 
tion by Mrs. Watts, in copying the Cyrus Byington manuscripts. 

Judge Williams moved that his work in that respect be approved 
and that he be requested to continue until it is completed, which motion 
was seconded and carried. 

Mr. Foreman read the report of Peter Hudson in regard to transla- 
tions he has made from books in the Choctaw language in the custody of 
the Superintendent of the Five Civilized Tribes at Muskogee, Okla. 

Mr. Foreman made a report of the work he had done with students 
in visiting historic spots and spoke of the importance of marking historic 
sites. 

Hon. Claude Weaver, Secretary to the Governor, appeared and pre- 
sented to the Historical Society a duplicate enrolled copy of Banking 
and Currency Bill passed in 1913, with a letter from Woodrow Wilson to 
Hon. Robert L. Owen, a letter from Wm. G. McAdoo to Senator Robert 
L. Owen and a letter from Senator Robert L. Owen to Hon. Wm. H. 
Murray and a pamphlet by Samuel Untermyer entitled “Who is entitled 
to the credit for the Federal Reserve Act.” 

Judge Williams moved that the duplicate enrolled copy of the 
Banking and Currency Bill and the letters be accepted by the Society, 
and placed in the archives of the Society and that the letters be printed 
in the minutes and that the Secretary to the Governor be thanked for his 
services. Motion was seconded and carried. 

(See editorial page for letters) 

Mr. Foreman presented the written report of the work being done 
by Martha Buntin in collecting historical material on the various Indian 
agencies. 

Judge Williams gave a report of the committee to get the records 
of the Five Civilized Tribes and other Indian Tribes in Oklahoma moved 
to the Historical Society building. 

Judge Williams moved that the reports of Miss Buntin and Peter 
Hudson be received and filed, which upon being seconded was so ordered. 

Doctor Thoburn discussed the marking of historic spots and told 
of the methods that had been suggested by various institutions in regard 
to markers and mentioned some of the most important spots, especially 
the cemetery southeast of Muskogee where many Confederate soldiers 
were buried. 

Judge Williams moved that Mr. Foreman and Doctor Thoburn be 
given a vote of thanks for their work in commemorating the centennial 
of the Washington Irving tour, and also for their work in other historical 
lines. The motion was seconded and carried. 

Judge Williams moved that the Secretary be requested to see the 
Highway Commission and get permission for historical organizations and 
other institutions to erect Irving markers at designated places on the 
highway right-of-way the work to be done under the direction of the 


engineers of the Highway department, which motion upon being seconded 
was carried. 
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General Sneed moved that a successor to Judge Brewer be elected 
at this meeting. Motion was seconded and carried. 

Judge Williams nominated Gen. William S. Key. 

Doctor Thoburn nominated Judge Walter A. Ledbetter. 

Upon motion the nominations were closed, and General Sneed and 
Judge Edwards were appointed tellers. The vote stood eight for General 
Key and five for Judge Ledbetter. 

Upon motion of Doctor Thoburn the vote was cast unanimously 
for General Key, and General Key was elected to succeed Judge Brewer, 
recently deceased. 

Judge Edwards moved that the election of a Junior Vice-President 
be postponed until the annual meeting, which upon being seconded was 
carried. 

ees 

Judge Edwards moved that Peter J. Hudson and Martha Buntin 
eontinue their work for three months, additional to previous authoriza- 
tions, at the same compensation as they received under prior authoriza- 
tion, to-wit: $75.00 per month, to be paid out of the private funds of the 
Society. The motion was seconded and upon roll call was carried. 

Doctor Thoburn moved that the next annual meeting of the Okla- 
homa Historical Society be held in the Auditorium of the Historical 
building, Oklahoma City, Okla., which motion upon being seconded was 
carried. 

x * * 

Mrs. Moore moved that the Secretary be instructed to have a com- 
plete file of the “Confederate Veteran” bound, and if the file is not com- 
plete to ask the U. D. C. to complete the file for the Secretary. Motion 
was seconded and carried. 

* *& * 

Doctor Thoburn moved that the Secretary be authorized and directed 
to get into communication with all patriotic societies of Oklahoma and, 
as far as possible, get all their publications that carry genealogical ma- 
terial. Motion was seconded and carried. 

Meeting stood adjourned. 

JUDGE THOS. H. DOYLE, Vice-President, 
Presiding. 
Dan W. Peery, 
Secretary. 


PHILIP DODDRIDGE BREWER 
(1861-1932) 


Born near Hackett, in Sebastian County, Arkansas, June 18, 1861, 
died at Oklahoma City on August 28, 1932. Son of John Oliver Brewer, 
born in 1834 in Sebastian County, Arkansas, and his wife Sarah Louise 
Brewer, nee Council, born in Alabama. His paternal grandfather, William 
Lewis Brewer, a Methodist preacher, located in an early day in Sebas- 
tian County, coming from Pike County, Arkansas, where his father settled 
near Murfreesboro in 1818 or 1819, the Little Missouri River in said sec- 
tion being named by the party of settlers who came with his father from 
Missouri. His father was Oliver Brewer born in North Carolina in Hills- 
boro District, Chatham County, from where he moved to a point on the 
Missouri River near Boonville, and later to a point near Murfreesboro, 
in Pike County, Arkansas, where he died, on October 13, 1834. Married 
twice, by his first wife he had a son Henry Brewer, born in North Caro- 
lina, October 30, 1799, died April 30, 1875, and buried in cemetery at 
Murfreesboro, Arkansas, and a daughter by the name of Elizabeth, called 
Betsy. By the second wife, who was born on December 27, 1787, and died 
December 10, 1827, he had the following children: Henderson Brewer, 
born December 15, 1804, coming to Pike County, in Arkansas Territory, 
with his father and afterwards removing to a point in Northwest Arkan- 
sas. The said William Lewis Brewer, born October 3, 1809, near Boon- 
ville, Missouri, coming with his father Oliver Brewer to Pike County, 
Arkansas, died March 1, 1871, in Sebastian County, Arkansas, and is 
buried at Mt. Olive Cemetery at Midland, Arkansas. His wife was Eliza- 
beth Sorrells, daughter of George Washington Sorrells who coming from 
Westmoreland County, Virginia, was one of the early judges of Scott 
County, Arkansas. Another son by the second wife was James Stephen 
Brewer, born in Pike County, Arkansas, July 26, 1811. The following 
daughters were by the second wife: Lucinda, born in Missouri, December 
13, 1813, whose first husband was John M. Dixon. After his death she mar- 
ried Abijah Davis. Another daughter was Rebecca Brewer, born in Missouri, 
January 12, 1815. Her first husband was named Sorrells; her second was 
named Griffin; her third was named Orrick; and her fourth named Bar- 
rentine. Another daughter was Mary Brewer, born March 15, 1820, in 
Pike County, Arkansas. She died March 14, 1841. Another daughter was 
Mathilda Brewer, born April 8, 1823, died March 31, 1841. Another 
daughter was Luvisa Brewer, born December 7, 1825. She married Ma- 
jor William Preston, who in an early day was engaged in the mercantile 
business in Murfreesboro, Arkansas. They had a son who was a distin- 
guished officer in the Confederate Army. The dates of the births and 
deaths of the said Oliver Brewer and his wife and children are secured 
from an old family Bible in the possession of Mrs. Cora Rountree, of 
Murfreesboro, Pike County, Arkansas, who is a descendant of Lucinda 
Brewer. On the inside of the old leather bound volume appears in faded 
ink the following words: ‘Lucinda Davis—her book.” On the front page 
of the Bible appears the following: 

“Published by Waugh and T. Mason, for the 

Methodist Episcopal Church at the Conference 

Office, 14 Crosby Street, 

J. Collard, Printer. 
1832” 

Brewer Owens, who was raised by his grandfather, Henry Brewer, says 
that his said grandfather told him that Oliver Brewer, the original 
Arkansas settler of their family, had a daughter by his first wife whose 
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name he does not remember and who was a full sister to said Henry 
Brewer, and that after her marriage she moved to the west, probably to 
Oregon. He recalls correspondence with her family after the Civil War 
but such letters have been lost. John H. Haynes, of Hope, Arkansas, 
is a descendant of Henry Brewer, his grandmother’s name being Lucinda 
Brewer. The Hon. Earl Brewer, formerly Governor of Mississippi, was 
also descended from the Brewers who came from Chatham County, North 
Carolina. The Brewers were of English descent, first settling in Virginia, 
their land grant being located in what is still known as ‘“Brewer’s Neck,” 
which is between Brewer’s and Chuckatuck Creeks, the patent being to 
John Brewer, who was a member of the House of Burgesses for Wamick 
River 1629-30. He was also Commissioner, being a member of the Council 
in 1632, dying somewhere about 1635. His will has been published in 
Waters Gleanings in the New England Historical & Genealogical Regis- 
ter, the recital being: ‘‘Will of John Brewer, citizen and grocer of London. 
4th September 1631. Proved (in England) 13th May 1636.” It shows that 
his father was named Thomas Brewer and that he had a son by the name 
of John Brewer, to whom was willed his plantation in Virginia called 
“Standley Hundred,” and refers to another plantation called “Brewer’s 
Borugh.” His wife was named Mary. He had a son by the name of 
Roger Brewer, and a daughter named Margaret Brewer. He also had a 
brother named Thomas Brewer. He had an uncle named Roger Drake, 
obviously his mother being a Drake. The Brewer family from which 
Philip Doddridge Brewer was descended branched out from Virginia, 
settling in North Carolina, the Missouri Brewers coming from North 
Carolina. The father of Judge Philip D. Brewer, John Oliver Brewer, 
was named after his grandfather Oliver Brewer, and some say that he 
was also named John Oliver Brewer. O. J. M. Brewer, of Heavener, 
Oklahoma, is a son of William C. Brewer, full brother of John O. Brewer 
of Sebastian County, Arkansas. There is a division in the narration as 
to how the Brewer family came from near Boonville Missouri, to Arkan- 
sas; one branch of the family saying they came down what was called 
the “Old Buffalo Trail,” by way of Little Rock, which was afterwards 
surveyed and called the “Military Road,’ and that by said trail the 
Brewers and their fellow settlers came from Missouri with ox teams 
settling near Murfreesboro in Pike County, Arkansas, about 1818 or 1819. 
The other account is that said party floated down the Missouri River to 
and down the Mississippi River, to and thence up Red River disem- 
barking at a point near Fulton, Arkansas, and settling at a point near 
Murfreesboro in Pike County, Arkansas. In any event this party were 
among the first settlers in said section in Arkansas Territory. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War in 1861 Judge Philip D. Brewer’s 
father, John Oliver Brewer, was county surveyor of Sebastian County, 
Arkansas. He enlisted in the Union Army, serving in that capacity until 
1863 when he died, being buried in the Union Soldier’s section in the 
cemetery at Fayetteville, Arkansas. 

His mother Sarah Louise Council, who was born in Alabama, came 
to Arkansas in 1858 whilst a girl, and married his father at a point near 
Hackett. His father dying in his infancy he and his mother continued 
to reside in the community, struggling against the adversities and vicis- 
situdes, following the war. She died in 1913 at the age of eighty-three 
years and is buried in Hackett, Arkansas. as? ; 

Being anxious to secure an education, the opportunities for which 
were meager on account of the devastation occasioned by the Civil War 
in that section, having attended available local schools, in 1877 he entered 
Asbury College, now DePauw University, at Greencastle, Indiana, where 
he was a student for a short while. This constituted all educational 
advantages except what he received at home and through his own per- 
sonal efforts as a self-educator. Being ambitious to become a lawyer he 
studied at home and under the occasional tutorship of the Hon. J. S. 
Little, of Greenwood, Arkansas, State Prosecuting Attorney for that Cir- 
cuit, and later Circuit Judge, Congressman, and Governor. Judge Philip 
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D. Brewer was admitted to the bar after an examination in open court 
at Greenwood, Arkansas, on December 20, 1886. J. A. Hale, who was 
afterwards his law partner, and C. D. James, were admitted to the bar in 
the same order. He opened an office at Hackett, practicing in the Cir- 
cuit Court at Greenwood and Fort Smith and at other points. He was 
elected as a Democrat to the Lower House of the Arkansas State Legisla- 
ture at an election held in the fall of 1890, serving during that session 
which extended from January 12th, to April 3, 1891. Continuing in the 
active practice of the law with an office at Hackett, when the United 
States Court was established at Cameron, Indian Territory, in 1895, he 
opened an office at that point, under the firm name of Brewer & Hale, 
the junior member being James L. Hale, who now resides at Poteau, 
Oklahoma. He retained his residence and office at Hackett for a short 
while, dividing his time with the Cameron office, until he disposed of 
pending litigation on the Arkansas side. In the fall of 1895 he removed 
to Cameron to take care of growing business on the Indian Territory side, 
where he remained until the fall of 1897, then removing to McAlester, 
Indian Territory, and engaging in the practice of the law there under the 
firm name of Hale & Brewer, the senior member of said firm being the late 
Jap A. Hale. At the termination of this partnership he engaged in the 
practice of the law there under the firm name of Horton & Brewer, the 
senior member being William J. Horton. Later this partnership being 
dissolved he continued the practice of the law there under the firm name 
of Brewer & Andrews, the junior member being Guy L. Andrews. In 
1909 he was appointed by the Governor as Judge of the Superior Court 
for Pittsburg County, which office had recently been created by an act 
of the Legislature. In 1910 having been elected for a full term to said 
office he continued in that capacity until he was appointed to the Supreme 
Court Commission in 1911. On August 1, 1911, he removed to Oklahoma 
City, having qualified as Supreme Court Commissioner, all the time being 
a presiding judge of a division and holding such office by reappointment, 
until he resigned in 1916 to engage in the practice of the law in Oklahoma 
City under the firm name of Vaught & Brewer, the senior member being 
Edgar S. Vaught now United States Judge for the Western District of 
Oklahoma, and so continued in the practice of the law until his retire- 
ment in 1926 on account of his health, the firm being at that time Ever- 
est, Vaught & Brewer. 

The opinions prepared by him on the appellate court in reasoning, 
statement, and language disclosed a sound judicial capacity, learning 
and grasp of marked distinction. In the practice of the law in the Capi- 
tal City he appeared only occasionally in the trial courts, being constant- 
ly engaged before the Supreme Court of the State, United States Circuit 
Courts of Appeal and Supreme Court of the United States, when not en- 
grossed as a counselor, in all of which his work and achievements were of 
the first order. 

He was a Mason, becoming a member of the Grand Lodge of the 
Indian Territory in 1898 at Wynnewood, later serving as Grand Orator, 
Grand Senior Warden, and Deputy Grand Master. 

In 1903 he was elected Grand Master of the Grand Lodge, A. F. & 
A. M. of Indian Territory, serving one year. He had also served as 
Worshipful Master of his local lodge. He received the Master Mason’s 
degree in October, 1882, in Amity Lodge No. 267 at Hackett, Arkansas, 
serving as a Deputy Grand Master in the Arkansas jurisdiction. He 
received all degrees of Masonry from the third to the thirty-second and 
the Scottish Rite Consistory at McAlester, Oklahoma, and was a member 
of India Temple Shrine, Oklahoma City. 

In politics he was a Democrat. In 1900 he became a member of the 
Indian Territory Democratic Central Committee and so continued until 
1904. In his quiet but effective way for years he participated in the 
Democratic organization activities. At McAlester he served a number 
of years as a member of the school board. 

A successful business man and a lawyer, for a number of years 
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he was a director of the First National Bank of McAlester, and after 
retiring from the Supreme Court Commission, engaging in the active 
practice of the law, he participated in the organization of, and became a 
director of the Liberty National Bank of Oklahoma City, so continuing 
until his death. For a number of years he was its general counsel. 

In early life he became a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, for years a member of the Board of Stewards of St. Luke’s Meth- 
odist Church at Oklahoma City, and at the time of his death a trustee. 

He also took an active interest in the Oklahoma Historical Society, 
having been for years prior to his death a Vice-President and Director. 
He was a member of the committee appointed by the Oklahoma Histori- 
cal Society at an annual meeting, and approved by the Legislature, to 
act jointly with the State Board of Affairs in the construction of the 
Oklahoma Historical Building, his name being carved on the corner stone 
as a member of said committee. 

He was a member of the Oklahoma Golf & Country Club and Men’s 
Dinner Club at Oklahoma City. 

Whilst on all occasions displaying an admirable dignity, yet at 
times he disclosed a sense of quiet humor that was refreshing. His at- 
titude towards early friends, especially those from the environs of his 
native country, evidenced highest appreciation of the refinements of 
friendship. 

Able, well poised and open,—frank, firm but kind,—he faithfully 
met every obligation to his fellow man, country, Church and God. As a 
faithful and dependable friend, kind and loving husband, and foster father 
and grandfather he will be remembered. As an ethical lawyer and up- 
right judge he was of the first rank, excelling not only in ability but also 
in character. 

Married on November 25, 1894, at Hackett, Arkansas, he is sur- 
vived by his widow, Mrs. Anna L. Brewer. In his death the state lost 
one of its best citizens. 


—R. L. WILLIAMS 


NECROLOGY 


JOHN E. (JACK) LOVE, JR. 
(1857-1918) 


Born in San Augustine, Texas, June 9, 1857, died June 1, 1918, at 
Mineral Wells, Texas, where he had gone seeking benefit of curative 
and restorative waters of that resort. He was a son of John BH. Love, Sr., 
and Susan V. (Wood) Love. John G. Love, his grandfather, came from 
Tennessee and settled in east Texas when it was a part of Mexico. His 
maternal great-grandfather and great-grandmother were Julius Horton 
and Susan (Purnell) Horton. Thomas Love, who was a compeer of John 
Sevier in Tennessee, was of this same family. The conflict between 
Thomas Love and John Sevier (Nollichucky Jack) is fascinatingly related 
in Winston Churchill’s novel “The Crossing,’ one scene of which is taken 
from Haywood’s History of Tennessee. His father John HE. Love, Sr., 
was killed in 1860 at Blount’s corner on Columbia St. San Augustine, Tex., 
in a conflict with Alex Chumley, who was also killed at the same time. 
John G. Love, soon after he came to Texas, acquired a tract of Land from 
Edmund Quirk, the deed being in Spanish, and now among the archives 
of San Augustine County, locating upon said tract about the time of its 
purchase. He was an Alcalde at San Augustine under the Mexican Gov- 
ernment and a Primary Judge of that jurisdiction. John BH. (Jack) Love, 
Jr., had one brother, Reuben D. Love, who was a physician, and three 
sisters, Sophia Love, Laura Houston Love and Meddie Sonobia Love. 
After the death of his father his mother with her children removed to 
Chireno, Nacagdoches County, Texas. The town of Loving, Texas, is 
named for members of his family. His grandmother was a sister of the 
late Col. Alexander Horton, who was first aide to Gen. Sam Houston. 
His mother was married a second time to a man named Harris, who 
had by him one son whose name was J. M. Harris. He became a 
physician, residing at Beaumont and San Antonio, Texas. The Love’s 
on the father’s side were Irish and on the Mother’s English. His grand- 
father John G. Love married Anne Terrell. On his mother’s side her 
father was Reuben D. Wood who married Susan Horton, their daughter 
Susan V. Wood married John BH. Love, Sr. Both of said grandparents 
came from Tennessee to Texas at an early day, settling near San Augus- 
tine which at that time was a province of Mexico, each playing an im- 
portant part in carving the Republic of Texas out of the Mexican Terri- 
tory. The grandfather on the Love side held many important posts, 
being a prominent alcalde under the Mexican reign, and serving under 
Gen. Sam Houston in the Revolution of Texas. Terrell, Texas, is named 
for one of his ancestors. 

On account of the Civil War and conditions prevailing for ten 
years thereafter John E. (Jack) Love, Jr., in his early youth had no 
educational advantages, reaching the age of eighteen years before he 
learned to write. At the age of twenty-seven years having attended the 
Sam Houston Normal School, at Huntsville, Texas, and there being 
awarded a teacher’s certificate permitting him to teach a third grade 
school, he settled at Lankford’s cove in Hamilton County, Texas, engag- 
ing in school teaching during the periods that schools were in session, 
being above five months each year, and during the fall season operating 
a cotton gin. He was thus engaged when Oklahoma Territory was 
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opened for settlement in the spring of 1889, at which time he made the 
Tun and located on a claim then near Oklahoma City, on which North- 
west Park is now located. He afterwards took up his residence in Okla- 
homa City, becoming a member of its provisional council and participat- 
ing in its early day activities. * 

When the Cherokee Strip was opened in September 1893 he was 
appointed by Governor Renfrow as Sheriff of Woodward County. At the 
expiration of his term of office he had engaged in the cattle business and 
so continued until 1907, when he was nominated by the Democratic party 
and elected by the people of the New State of Oklahoma as a member 
of the Corporation Commission. At its organization in November, 1907, 
he was elected as its chairman. He was re-elected in 1912 as a member 
of said Commission and continued as its chairman until his death on 
June 1, 1918. He held the office of Sheriff of Woodward County, from 
September 1893 to January 1, 1895, not seeking to succeed himself as 
sheriff, but accepting the Democratic nomination for the lower house 
of the Legislature of Oklahoma Territory at the November election in 
1894, but was defeated by three votes. He made no personal canvass. 
His friends placing his name on the ballot as a nominee, and being out 
on his ranch during election day with his hands, no effort was made to 
get the hands on the ranch out to vote. Had he done so he would have 
been elected. He was a progressive cattleman and citizen. He dis- 
covered the merits of kaffir corn and its especial adaptation for winter 
feed for cattle in which was then thought to be an arid country, he being 
one of the first cattle men to raise feed in that western country in large 
quantities to carry the cattle through the winter season. In 1898 when 
the Oklahoma Territorial government sought to make western Oklahoma 
a large cattle ranch or range by granting a lease to Dan Waggoner this 
was successfully resisted by Jack Love and other small cattlemen in that 
section from Texas and Kansas. At that time Waggoner, Burnett and 
the Suggs controlled the Kiowa, Caddo and Comanche reservations. In 
this controversy against the large cattle men the small ranchmen from 
Texas and Kansas acted in harmony. 

After he had qualified as a member of the Corporation Commission 
his course in that position harmonized with his prior life. He sympathiz- 
ing with the weak, sought to protect the people as shippers and patrons 
of railroads and in all matters over which the Commission had juris- 
diction. At his death he possessed the unbounded confidence of the 
masses of the state who believed him to be a brave, fearless and faithful 
public servant. 

Funeral ceremonies were held at ten o’clock A. M. June 5, 1918, in 
the Hall of the House of Representatives in the State Capitol, the body 
being in an elegant casket covered with beautiful flowers from his friends. 
The Rev. Frank Naylor read appropriate selections from the Bible and 
offered a prayer. The hymn “Beulah Land” was sung by a double 
quartette. The Hon. R. L. Williams, Governor of the State of Oklahoma, 
delivered an address. E. F. McKay read a memorial sketch of his life. 
The quartette sang another appropriate hymn. His associates, Commis- 
sioners W. D. Humphrey and Campbell Russell also delivered addresses. 
The Hon. 8. P. Freeling, Attorney General of the State, then delivered 
an address. The ceremonies were closed by the quartette singing that 
beautiful hymn “God will take care of you’, after which his body was 
taken to its final resting place in the beautiful cemetery adjacent to 
Oklahoma City, known as Fairlawn Cemetery, to sleep that sleep that 
can only be broken by the resurrection. At the cemetery the Rev. Frank 
Naylor offered a prayer and gave the benediction. — From the time of Col. 
Love’s death of his burial all arrangements were in charge of the Gover- 
nor, in accordance with his wishes expressed prior to his death. The 
corporation Commissioners and the employees, each and all had a part 
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therein and all were well and kindly performed. (See Woodward Demo- 
crat, June 7, 1918). we 

He was the embodiment of the pioneer spirit of the Southwest, 
linked in spirit and by inheritance with the brave men that overthrew 
Mexican rule and established the sway of the American in its stead. 
A brave, picturesque, honest and faithful citizen and public servant passed 
from this earthly habitation when he died. 

—R. L. WILLIAMS. 


HUBERT E. COLLINS 
(1872-1932) 


Nearly ten years ago, Hon. George L. Bowman, of Kingfisher, re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Hubert E. Collins, of Utica, New York, making 
certain inquiries concerning several historic spots on the Chisholm Trail, 
notably the site of Red Fork Ranch, where the village of Dover is now 
located, and that of the old Darlington Indian Agency. It seemed that 
in his early youth, Mr. Collins had spent more than a year at Red Fork 
Ranch, of which an elder brother had been one of the owners at the time, 
now nearly half a century ago. This letter was referred to the under- 
signed by Mr. Bowman and was duly answered, and thus was begun a 
correspondence which was continued as long as one of the parties to it 
lived. He started to write a magazine story about life at the old Red 
Fork Ranch and road store, as it was back in the early ‘eighties. A copy 
of this first draft was sent to the writer, who made a number of con- 
structive criticisms and suggestions, whereupon it was promptly rewritten 
and doubled in length and in detail. Again it was gone over, with 
further helpful suggestions and again it was rewritten and still further 
enlarged. Mr. Collins who had long been recognized as a prolific writer 
in his own profession, finally decided that his Red Fork Ranch and 
Chisholm Trail story should be expanded into a volume of the size in which 
other works of similar character were put out by progressive publishers. 
Accordingly, he sought the aid of one of the best known writers of 
western lore and, after, securing his advice, he wrote his story over and 
over again until he felt that he had done justice to his theme, when it 
was published under the title of “Warpath and Cattle Trail’, in 1929. 
In so doing, he made a valuable contribution to our knowledge of life 
as it was along the great cattle trail in central Oklahoma in the years 
1883 and 1884. He joined the Oklahoma Historical Society as a life mem- 
ber soon after the beginning of his correspondence with it and always took 
a deep interest in its progress and achievements. He was anxious that 
the story of old Darlington Indian Agency should also be made a matter 
of record and this he had planned to do through the medium of a series 
of articles in the Society’s quarterly magazine, the first one of which 
appeared in the September issue and the second is printed in this issue. 
He had been collecting material for the past five years and his work in 
this line promised to throw much new light upon that phase of local 
history. For several years past, he had been trying to plan a visit to 
Oklahoma, but continuous ill health prevented. Then, suddenly and with- 
out warning, the end of his earthly life came on October 31st and thus the 
Oklahoma Historical Society has lost a devoted and active member. 

Hubert E. Collins was born at Boonesboro, Iowa, March 27, 1872, a 
son of Rev. Mahlon and Keturah Ann (Williams) Collins. He was educated 
in the schools of that state and, at the age of eighteen, he became a 
machinist apprentice of the Lake Erie Engineering Works, at Buffalo, 
N. Y. Within two years he had been promoted to the position of erecting 
engineer for that company. As his talents became recognized, he stepped 
into still better positions, successively, in Brooklyn and New York City. By 
the time he had reached the age of thirty, he had become a consulting 
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and advisory engineer for hotels and apartment houses and manufactur- 
ing plants, in the great metropolis, on power, heating, ventilating, humidi- 
fication and illumination problems, serving 125 clients in the United 
States and abroad. In later years, he gave especial attention to hydraulic 
power and building codes. He filled the position of instructor of power 
plant design in Columbia University for several years prior to 1912. He 
located at Utica, in 1914. During the World War, he made a coal survey 
of Oneida and Herkimer counties for the Federal Government and was 
consultant on power problems for the Wright-Martin Aircraft Corporation, 
of New Brunswick, N. J., makers of the Hispano-Suiza airplane engines. 

Mr. Collins was the author of numerous books and pamphlets per- 
taining to the mechanical engineering profession and was a more or less 
frequent contributor to no less than fifteen technical, professional and 
scientific periodicals and magazines, during the past twenty years. In 
addition to his book, “Warpath and Cattle Trail,’ he was the author of 
“A lad in an Iowa Village, Forty Years Ago,’ which was published serially, 
in 1923, “The Story of M. D. Collins’ which was published by the Iowa 
Historical Society. Many professional honors had been bestowed upon 
him. He was past secretary of the Institute of Operating Engineers of 
New York; past secretary and president of the New York State Associa- 
tion of Power Engineers; member of the coal survey committee of the 
Federated Engineering Council, of Washington, D. C., and of several other 
professional associations. Besides being a life member of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society, he was a life member of the Colorado Historical 
Society, a corresponding member of the Iowa Historical Society, a mem- 
ber of the Old Time Trail Drivers, of Texas, and an honorary member of 
the Societe Academique d’Historie Internationale, of Paris, France. Be- 
sides his social and fraternal relations, he was an active member of the 
M. EB. Church. 

Mr. Collins was married, June 30, 1897, to Miss Ethelyn Ella Cropsey, 
who survives him. He is also survived by two brothers and two sisters. 

—JOSEPH B. THOBURN. 


WILLIAM A. CLUTE 
(1860-1932) 


William A. Clute was born in the State of New York, in 1860, and 
passed away at the home of his brother, Sidney Clute in El Reno, Okla- 
homa, April 10, 1932. The immediate cause of his death was the failure 
of the heart to function. He had been in ill health for several years as 
the result of heart weakness. 

“Will” Clute came to Oklahoma from Nebraska with his mother 
and two brothers, Frank and Sidney, at the opening of Oklahoma in 1889. 
He located in El Reno in the summer of that year. This was when the 
town was established after Reno City, two miles north, was missed by the 
Rock Island survey and station located at El Reno. He was an active 
promoter of the new town and was a member of the council when the 
town was first organized. In January 1891, William A. Clute and H. L. 
Gay of No Man’s Land, who was the chief clerk of the First Territorial 
legislature, started a newspaper which they named The Oklahoma Demo- 
crat. These two gentlemen, both experienced newspaper men, edited and 
published this paper until July 1892, when they sold the plant subscription 
list and good-will of The Oklahoma Democrat to Travis F. Hensley, who 
had only a short time before arrived in El Reno from Washington, D. C., 
where he had been in the government service for several years. Mr. 
Hensley changed the name of the paper from Oklahoma Democrat to the 
El Reno Democrat. ; 

Mr. Clute soon again engaged in the paper business starting a paper 
at the new town of Arapaho, the county seat of “G’ county in the 
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Cheyenne and Arapaho country that had been opened to settlement only 
the year before. He was associated in the publication of this paper, the 
Arapaho Argus with Joe Bierwater, a practical printer from Carth- 
age, Missouri. The first issue of the Argus was dated January 20, 1893. 
After the change of administration which cost them the public printing, 
the paper suspended publication in 1894. 

T. F. Hensley had started a paper at Enid in “O” county soon after 
the opening of the Cherokee Strip which he named West Side Democrat. 
Mr. Clute purchased this paper in February 1894 but published it only 
a short time when it was merged with another paper. Mr. Clute returned 
to El Reno and with the writer, Dan W. Peery as partner, purchased the 
El Reno Globe, a paper that had been started the year before by Lafe 
Merritt and Ernest Parks. Peery and Clute edited and published the 
Globe for five years when Mr. Clute sold his interests in the paper and 
accepted an offer as traveling salesman. His work took him into old 
Mexico where he spent about two years representing the business of his 
firm. While in Mexico he became conversant with the Spanish language 
and while not an advocate of the Mexicans, yet he was tolerant of their 
views and an admirer of the way in which the well-to-do people of 
Mexico lived and enjoyed life. 

In after years Mr. Clute was a salesman, represented flour mills 
over southwestern Oklahoma. He had always claimed El Reno as his 
home and retained his property interests in that city until his passing. 

Only a few weeks before his death he presented to the Oklahoma 
Historical Society, the files of the Oklahoma Democrat, the predecessor 
of the El Reno Democrat, and also the file of the Arapaho Argus, which 
paper contained some very valuable data concerning the organization and 
settlement of “G’ county, now Custer. 

Mr. Clute was a man of high ideals and a more honest and honorable 
man would be hard to find. He was broad minded and progressive, calm 
and dignified in his demeanor but not aggressive. He was never exultant 
even when he had reason to rejoice. I doubt if Will Clute ever fully 
realized his own capabilities. 

—D.W.P. 


JOHN PATRICK McNAUGHTON 
(1853-1932) 


John Patrick McNaughton was born in Tennessee, June 13, 1853, 
and died at the home of his son, Ray McNaughton, in Miami, Ottawa 
County, Oklahoma, November 13, 1932. 

Mr. McNaughton was one of the best known business men and in- 
dustrial leaders in northeastern Oklahoma. He is said to have been the 
first man to mine zinc in the zinc and lead mining regions of that section 
of the State. He has been long given the credit of opening up and de- 
veloping the Ottawa county mining field. He came there fifty-five years 
ago on a tip from an Indian and began prospecting in the old Spanish 
mines near Peoria. 

The Miami Daily News-Record on November 14th, has this to say 
in a four column article concerning the life and business career of J. P. 
McNaughton. 

“Engrossed with the possibility of a big mineral develop- 
ment in the Peoria area, Mr. McNaughton settled and became 
closely identified with every major development from 1877 
until the last few years, taking a leading part in educational 
advancement, securing of postoffices at Miami and at Max, the 
old McNaughton homestead northeast of Miami, developing the 
Lincolnville mineral district, aiding to build the old Friends 
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church in 1895, helping frame the first state government of 

Oklahoma and making numerous trips to Washington as the 

representative of Indians in the Quapaw Indian agency. 

“In 1881, Mr. McNaughton married Clara HE. Peery, a 
daughter of David L. Peery, a Kansas stockman, and Ella 
Peery. Mrs. McNaughton survives him, along with three dis 
tinguished sons, Ray McNaughton of the Ottawa county bar, 

Dr. G. P. McNaughton in the medical profession and Willis 

McNaughton, a leading farmer of the county. 

“The Rey. J. C. Linton, former Presbyterian minister here 
and like Mr. McNaughton, a Scotchman by descent, presided at 
the funeral service. Burial was in Peery cemetery northeast 
of here at the old McNaughton homestead, the same place where 
other members of the McNaughton family are buried. The plot 
is marked by thirty acres of trees planted in rows by the elder 
McNaughton forty-five years ago, a grove which has become a 
lasting landmark in this section.” 

The lengthy sketch of the life of Mr. McNaughton is in reality a his- 
tory of the mining industry of that section of the State, yet tells an in- 
spiring story of the life of this rugged pioneer. He was one of the moving 
spirits in building the progressive city of Miami. This newspaper states 
that he was instrumental in obtaining the post office when it was but a 
village. 

(a EE 


ED. P. KELLEY 
(1860-1932) 


Ed. P. Kelley was born November 19, 1860, at Jerseyville, Illinois, 
and his mortal life came to an ending at Halstead, Kansas, Friday, 
October 21, 1932. He had been an invalid for several weeks and was 
taking treatment in the hospital at Halstead. Funeral services were held 
at El Reno, Oklahoma, Sunday, October 23, 1932. His remains were 
laid to rest in the El Reno cemetery. Services were conducted by 
Reverend Edward M. Clark of Norman, Oklahoma, who had formerly 
been pastor of the Presbyterian church at El Reno. A large concourse of 
citizens and sorrowing friends attended these last rites, including many 
of the early settlers of our State’s history; several prominent officials 
of the Rock Island Railroad from Chicago and Kansas City also came to 
pay their last tribute of respect to their friend and former co-worker. 

While he was yet a small boy his parents moved to Kansas and 
located on a farm near Newton where he grew to manhood and received 
his education. While a resident of Kansas he married Miss Casha Black- 
burn of Newton. Mrs. Kelley preceded him in death several years. He is 
survived by two daughters: Mrs. Glen Bonebrake and Mrs. Philip Herod, 
both residents of El Reno; and one sister and a brother: Mrs. A. Forney 
of Portland, Oregon, and James Kelley of Newton, Kansas. 

Ed. Kelley had been identified with the history of Oklahoma since 
the opening in 1889. He first located at Guthrie and was a resident there 
for several years. He was the first city marshal under organized govern- 
ment and was also deputy United States marshal. When Judge Pancoast 
was appointed judge of the United States court, he selected Ed. Kelley 
as clerk of the court. He held this office until statehood. 

In 1909 he became associated with the Rock Island Railroad as 
special agent and moved to El Reno where he has since resided. He 
was soon promoted to assistant to the General Manager of the road, a 
position he held until his death. The duties of this position brought him 
in contact with not only officials of the State and members of the Legis- 
lature, but with the general public. In this position he made many 
friends not only for himself but for the interests which he represented. 
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Among men of prominence with whom Ed Kelley became acquainted 
at Guthrie in the early days were: Fred Bonfils, now editor and publisher 
of the Denver Post, and Volney Hoggatt who is also connected with the 
publication of that newspaper. I know of no higher tribute and nothing 
more appropriate can be said than the following taken from the Denver 
Post. 

“Ed. Kelley was one of the real big men of Oklahoma. 

His activities showed unusual common sense and good judg- 

ment. He was honest, truthful and courageous, and when 

occasion warranted he was as kind and gentle and sympathetic 

as a woman. 

“He was a loyal and thoughtful friend and his courage 
was superb. In a way he had the characteristics of a David 
Harum. 

“When Oklahoma was in the making and outlaws were 

a terror, all of them feared Ed. Kelley. He was an ideal hus- 

band and father, a vigorous and unafraid citizen and official 

and just in all his dealings with his fellowman. 

“In his passing, Oklahoma has lost an upright, virile type 
of manhood that was invaluable to the state.” 


DEROOS BAILEY 
(1857-1906) 


DeRoos Bailey, born in Carroll County, Arkansas, on the 27th day of 
May, 1857, was the son of William Wilson Bailey, and Harriett (Wasson) 
Bailey. William Wilson Bailey born May 4th, 1827, on the Hiawasa 
River, in Pike County, Tennessee, moved to what is now Boone County, 
Arkansas in 1852, where he married Harriet Wasson, also a native of 
Tennessee, and settled in Crooked Creek Valley, near what is now the 
town of Harrison, Arkansas. He served as a first Lieutenant, Sixteenth 
Arkansas Infantry, Confederate Army, under Generals McCullough and 
Price, participating in battles at Wilson Creek, Prairie Grove and Pea 
Ridge, (Elk Horn Tavern). He was a delegate from Boone County to 
Arkansas Constitutional Convention of 1874, and served as Sheriff of 
Boone County two terms, and died in 1906. 

DeRoos Bailey, was grandson of John Bailey, born in Buncombe 
County, North Carolina in 1794, and Bershaba (Cunningham) Bailey, 
who were married in Monroe County, Tennessee, in 1823. 

He was great -grandson of William Bailey, who was born in Vir- 
ginia in 1764, and who served in the Patriot Army during the latter 
part of the Revolutionary War. 

He was great-great-grandson of William Bailey, who came from 
England and settled in Virginia where he was married, and who died on 
a return trip to England, never being again heard from by his family. 

The early education of DeRoos Bailey was obtained in the public 
schools of his native Arkansas County and at Belle Fonte Academy. 
Entirely self-educated in the law, pursuing his studies at night and dur- 
ing odd moments, while laboring under the stress of self-supporting 
employments, he passed a creditable examination for admission to the 
bar, at the age of twenty-five. After his admission to the bar in 1882 
he commenced the practice of the law at Harrison, Boone County, Ark- 
ansas, making a favorable reputation as a lawyer. He was elected as a 
Democrat for two terms as District Attorney,—later moving to Yellville, 
Marion County, Arkansas, where he practiced his profession for five 
years, then returned to Harrison,—thereafter he Temoved to Little 
Rock, engaging in the practice of the law, and in 1897 removed to Mus- 
kogee, Indian Territory, where he formed a partnership with Thomas 
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Marcum and Thos. H. Owen, under the firm name of Marcum, Bailey & 
Owen. In 1900 he again returned to Harrison, Arkansas, returning to 
Muskogee in 1902, there engaging in the practice of the law under 
firm name of Bailey & Owen, the junior member being Thos. H. 
Owen, later as Bailey & Kistler, then as Bailey & Wyand, and later as 
Bailey, Wyand & Moon, being the late J. E. Wyand and Charles A. Moon. 
a vee time of his death November 18th, 1916, the firm was Bailey & 
yand. 

Mr. DeRoos Bailey was married twice, his first wife being Miss 
Lillian McDowell of Yellville, Arkansas, by which union there was 
one child, Lillian Lucile Bailey, now Mrs. Herbert A. Hedges. His second 
wife was Miss Berdena Atkins of Springfield, Missouri, who survived him, 
by which union he had two children, Esther Bailey, now Mrs. Tams 
Peeves of Muskogee, Oklahoma, and Paul Atkins Bailey of Kansas 

ity, Mo. 

DeRoos Bailey was of English-Scotch-Irish stock which is a sufficient 
genealogical explanation for his perseverance, pluck, keenness, versatility 
and substantial ability, by the exercise of which he attained an enviable 
and an honorable reputation from untoward circumstances by force of 
indomitable will. 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE MAXEY 
(1853-1930) 


Born in Smith County, Tennessee, July 15th, 1853, and died July 
15th, 1930, it being his seventy-seventh birthday. His father was Thomas 
J. Maxey, of French extraction. His mother was Mary B. Day, of Scotch 
descent, whose parents were John Douglas and Margaret (McCauley) Day. 

N. B. Maxey spent his youth on a farm, attending the neighborhood 
schools until the outbreak of the Civil War, when conditions forced all 
schools to close, there being no opportunity for him to continue his 
education for several years. After attaining adult age he raised a crop 
of tobacco with the proceeds of which he went to Union County, Illinois, 
in the fall of 1875 to visit an uncle and while there attended district 
school through the winter term, and in the spring attended a twelve weeks 
term at Anna, Illinois. In the spring of 1877 he entered the University of 
Chicago, where he remained two years working his way by lighting 
street lamps and delivering papers. He returned to Union County, Illinois, 
where he pursued the study of the law under Judge Monroe C. Crawford 
and W. §S. Day, teaching school through the winter months to meet ex- 
penses. He was admitted to the practice before the Supreme Court of 
Illinois in February 1881, opening a law office at Jonesboro, Illinois, where 
he continued in the practice of the law until 1888, at which time he re- 
moved to Gainesville, Texas, engaging in the practice of law. When 
Congress established a United States Court at Muskogee, then the Indian 
Territory, in the spring of 1889, he located there, being admitted to 
practice at Muskogee on the date of the organization of the United States 
Court, April 1st, 1889. i : 

Judge Maxey was married in Jonesboro, Illinois, in 1881, to Miss 
Augusta C. Miller, who died in the fall of 1914. They had a family of four 
children Wm. Tull.y, Susan, Louise, now wife of Henry Stanley Shelor, 
and Thomas M., who died when about five years of age, and four grand- 
children: Henry Stanley Shelor; Maxey A. Shelor; Robert R. Shelor 
and Douglas Shelor. 

In politics Judge Maxey was a Democrat. He was a member of the 
House of Representatives in the fifth Legislature of Oklahoma, and also 
a member of the Supreme Court Commission for one term, (1923-5). He 
was a member of various Masonic bodies, including Knights Templar 
Commandery, Grand High Priest of the Grand Chapter. 
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THOMAS LaFAYETTE RIDER 
(1856-1932) 


Thomas LaFayette Rider, born in the Cherokee Nation, Indian 
Territory, Going Snake District, now Adair County, April 12th, 1856, 
son of Charles Augustus Rider, born in Tennessee in 1826, and Mary 
(Bigbey) Rider, born in Georgia in 1828. His father fought in the Civil 
War under Stand Watie, after the war was elected to the National 
Council of the Cherokee Nation. His grandfather was Austin Rider, 
born in Tennessee in the year 1800, and grandmother Katherine (Bighbey) 
Rider. 

Thos L. Rider was educated in the local schools and the Cherokee 
National Male Seminary at Tahlequah, entering there in 1870. He was 
married in 1879 to Josephine Pace, who was born in Georgia March 22nd, 
1861. He cast his first vote when Hayes and Tilden ran for President; 
was always deeply interested and active in all affairs that concerned the 
welfare of his people, he being a Cherokee Indian, a Democrat and 
Methodist, (always spoke with pride that he belonged to only two or- 
ganizations) “The Democratic Party and The Methodist Church.” 

He became a Minister of the Gospel at the age of twenty-nine (29) 
years, riding horse-back, blazing trails through the country within a 
radius of sixty miles or more, preaching, holding meetings, organizing 
sunday schools, churches, prayer-meetings and schools, urging and en- 
couraging the building of school houses and churches. He spoke the 
Cherokee language to some extent, but could understand it better than 
he could speak it; it being necessary at times for an interpreter to inter- 
pret his sermons and speeches into Cherokee for the fullblood Indians. 

He lived on a farm in Adair County, raising a large family of chil- 
dren, and educating them in the Cherokee male and female seminaries 
at Tahlequah and the high school at Muskogee, and then sending them to 
various colleges. 

In 1907 when Oklahoma became a state he was elected for three 
terms to the House of Representatives from Adair County, serving six 
years during the administrations of Governors C. N. Haskell and Lee 
Cruce. Then he was elected from the District to the Senate, serving 
during the administrations of Governors R. L. Williams and J. B. A. 
Robertson. 

In later years he made his home with his daughter in Muskogee, 
having been appointed Gasoline Inspector by the Corporation Commission 
and was holding that office at the time of his death, September 20th, 1932. 

T. L. Rider left surviving him the following children; Mrs. Ola 
(Rider) French, now Mrs. Farley French, Oklahoma City, Miss Mary 
Rider, Oklahoma City, Cherry T. Augusta (Rider) Garland, now Mrs. 
Tom Garland, Oklahoma City, Mrs. Anna (Rider) Washburn, now Mrs. 
Bert Lee Washburn, Kansas City, Mo., Miss Atalie Iva Rider, New York 
City, N. Y., Roscoe Conklin Rider, Muskogee, Okla., Mrs. Mittie Earl 
(Rider) Brook, now Mrs. Edd K. Brook, Muskogee, Oklahoma, Mrs. 
Phoebe (Rider) Barbre, now Mrs. Jess A. Barbre, Muskogee, Oklahoma. 


PATRICK JAMES GOULDING 
(1862-1918) 


Son of James A. Goulding and his wife Anna F. (McGlew) Goulding. 
Born at Rochester, New York, March 5, 1862, near the hill of Tara. His 
father was born in the City of Navin, Ireland, both sides of the family 
tracing their line back to the days of St. Patrick, sharing with him the 
vicisitudes of that day. He was related on his mother’s side to Arch 
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Bishop of Armaugh. His grandparents and other relatives came to 
America in 1847 settling in New York State where they resided for sev- 
eral years. In 1867 they removed to Iowa, settling on a farm in Benton 
County, where Patrick James Goulding grew to manhood. He received 
a public school and academic education in Iowa. Later he attended the 
University of Notre Dame at South Bend, Indiana, where he graduated 
in both engineering and law. Not taking to the law he followed the 
profession of engineering in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa and the Dakotas, 
finally coming to Oklahoma Territory, where he made the run in the 
Cherokee Strip on September 16, 1893. Staking out a claim near Enid he 
joined in building a town and city out of Enid. In connection with Mr. 
C. E. Gannon and others he engaged as one of the pioneers in the real 
estate, insurance, loan and abstract business. He was a public spirited 
citizen joining in inducing different railroads to come to Enid and build- 
ing substantial public buildings. He was a member of the Commercial 
Club and active in all things for the betterment of the city and country. 
He was a member of the Knights of Columbus and of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Politically he was a Democrat. At the erection of the state he 
was elected from the Enid district as a member of the State Senate of 
Oklahoma and re-elected, serving two terms, and taking an active part 
in legislation. He was largely instrumental in securing location of the 
feeble minded institute on the outskirts of Enid, which is one of the 
leading institutions of its kind in the United States. By act of the 
Legislature May 23, 1913, provision was made for the construction of a 
State Capitol, a State Capitol Commission being created by Resolution 
approved by the Senate on May 13, 1913, and by the House on the same 
date. It was provided that the Capitol Commission should be composed 
of two Democrats and one Republican, the Democratic members of the 
house to select one of the Democrats, and the Democratic members of 
the senate to select another member, and the Republicans in the min- 
ority in both house and senate were to select a third member. Patrick 
James Goulding was selected by the Democrats in the Senate; W. B. 
Anthony by the Democrats in the house; and Stephen A. Douglas by the 
Republican members of both the house and senate. The Commission as 
constituted employed architects. Plans being drawn same were approved 
and the Commission proceeded to begin the construction of the Capitol. 
When the Fifth Legislature convened, in January, 1915, the foundation 
had been completed. By Act of March 18, 1915, the original act provid- 
ing for construction of the Capitol and creating a Commission was amend- 
ed, providing that the Governor should “be ex-officio chairman of the 
Commission,” and continuing the other three members as members there- 
of, and providing: “that the members of said Commission shall hold their 
office until the completion of the State Capitol Building, or until removed 
by the Governor of the state as provided herein.” Soon after said com- 
mission was thus reorganized, by resolution of same, a Citizens Advisory 
Commission was appointed by said Commission to advise with said Com- 
mission in the construction of said building, to-wit: Joseph Huckins, Jr., 
Chairman, E. K. Gaylord, Vice-Chairman, Tom Hale, F. M. Pirtle, H. W. 
Gibson, Sr., Edgar S. Vaught and §. W. Hogan. Said building having 
been expeditiously completed the Sixth Legislature on March 16, 1917, 
passed House Resolution No. 46, as follows: ; 
“Whereas, this great undertaking has been accomplished 

without a suspicion or intimation of graft or extravagance; 

... Be it resolved, That we hereby tender on behalf of the 

people of the State our earnest commendation for their earnest 

and efficient efforts in pbuilding the Capitol, the intelligent care 

and supervision they have given to this great responsi- 

bility, and the value of their services in the discharge of their 

duty.” 
Senator Goulding had the following brothers and sisters: Agnes (Mother 
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Bernardine) who died March 21, 1921; Catherine (Mrs. Patrick Ferrell) 
who died January 12, 1886; Lawrence Goulding, of Denver, Colorado; 
Anna (Sister Evangelist) who died April 29, 1907; Lillian; Walter and 
H. A. Goulding. His father died in July 1895 and his mother on April 
18, 1918. On November 15, 1908, he married Miss Nannie Lou Bates, 
who survives him. He died May 4, 1918, and is buried in the Enid 
cemetery. 
a 


CLARENCE LOT THOMAS 
(1881-1914) 


Clarence Lot Thomas, born in Storm Lake, Iowa, December 27th, 
1881; his parents Lot Thomas and Oma (Barton) Thomas; grand parents, 
(paternal), Christian Thomas and Susanna (Fink) Thomas, grandparents, 
(maternal), Elisha Barton and Cevilla Weirman. 

* Lot Thomas, father of Clarence Lot Thomas, was a Representative 
in Congress from Iowa, born near Markleysburg, Fayette County, Pa., 
October 17, 1843; attended the public schools and Vermillion Institute, 
Hayesville, Ohio; moved to Iowa in 1868; taught school in New Virginia, 
Warren County; attended the law department of the University of Iowa 
at Iowa City, and was admitted to the bar in 1870, and practiced law; 
Judge of the fourteenth judicial district of Iowa from 1885 until his 
resignation August 26th, 1898, having become a candidate for Congress; 
elected as a Republican to the Fifty-sixth, Fifty-seventh and Fifty-eighth 
Congresses (March 4, 1899-March 38, 1905), died on a train near Yuma, 
Arizona, March 17th, 1905; interment in Storm Lake Cemetery, Storm 
Lake, Iowa. 

Clarence Lot Thomas was graduated from the High School in Storm 
Lake, Iowa; from Leland Stanford, Jr. University, later taking a law 
course and degree from Columbia University in New York City. In 
1913 he compiled and edited a book entitled ‘Annotated Acts of Congress, 
The Five Civilized Tribes and Osage Nation.” 

He was married to Miss Jane Gray at Muskogee, Indian Territory, 
January 24th, 1906, and by that union there was one daughter, Evelyn 
Thomas, now Mrs. Sauson of Glendale, California. 

Clarence Lot Thomas had one brother, Frank Thomas, who was 
graduated from Leland Stanford Jr. University and lived in Los Angeles 
California; died in Los Angeles in 1907. He also had one sister Cora 
Thomas, who married D. O. Nay of Miami, Florida, now residing there. 

Clarence Lot Thomas came to the Indian Territory in the fall of 
1903. In 1904 formed partnership of Thomas & deMeules which continued 
until 1908 when Mr. EH. A. deMeules withdrew to become attorney for 
the Midland Valley Railway Company, at which time Mr. Thomas be- 
came a member of the firm of Gibson & Ramsey, under the firm of Gibson, 
Ramsey & Thomas, which continued until 1909, when Mr. N. A. Gibson 
withdrew and the firm of Ramsey & Thomas continued until the death 
of Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. Thomas died in Muskogee, Oklahoma, July 5th, 1914, and was 
survived by his widow and daughter. 

* (Biographical Directory of the American Congress, 1774-1927. 


CAPTAIN JAMES STIRMAN STANDLEY 
(1841-1904) 


Born in what is now Leflore County, Miss. on March 8, 1841, died 
October 20th, 1904, at Atoka, Indian Territory, where he is buried. 

Abraham Standley was born either in North Carolina or Tennessee 
about the middle of the Highteenth Century. He came of a Huguenot 
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family who settled in North Carolina in the early part of the Seventeenth 
Century. He was living in Williamson County, in Middle Tennessee in 
1790, married, having four children: viz: Mary, James, Benjamin and 
David. The daughter, Mary Standley, married Littleton Beuthall. Ben- 
jamin Standley married and lived at Lebanon, Tennessee. David Standley 
moved to Mississippi and married a Miss Hubanks. James Standley, 
Sr., born June 22nd, 1792, moved from Tennessee in 1814 to the Choctaw 
Nation in the Territory of Mississippi. In 1816 he married the widow 
Patton, nee Lucy Brashears, the daughter of Turner Brashears. From 
this union there were three children, viz: Eliza, James, Jr., and Amelia 
Standley. Bliza married Freeman Smith, the son of a missionary from 
New England, named John Smith. From this union there came two chil- 
dren, namely: Hervey R. Smith and Adeliza Smith. Hervey R. Smith 
married and became the father of five sons, viz: Freeman, Leslie, George, 
Hillie and Elmo. Adeliza Smith married Robert Turner and became the 
mother of two children, Robert F. Turner and Medora Turner. Robert 
F. Turner married Olga Standley July 30, 1875. To this union came seven 
children, viz: Standley, Eva, Leona, James, Ben, Puck, and Nora. Standley 
Turner married Lena Terrill in January, 1899. Medora Turner married 
Benjamin Hightower in 1874 and had one child, Addie. 

James Standley, Sr., after his marriage to the widow Patton, nee 
Lucy Brashears, settled on a place in the Yazoo River bottom in Mis- 
sissippi, where he lived consecutively in three counties without moving, 
Yazoo, Holmes and Carroll and in about 1870 his place was placed in 
Leflore County, on the organization of that county, where it still remains. 

His wife, Lucy Standley, nee Lucy Brashears, having died in 1825, 
James Standley, Sr., then in 1829 married Eva Cochenauer. By this 
second wife he became the father of seven children, viz: Ephraim Foster, 
Jane, Abram, Benj. Franklin, Geo. Washington, Amanda Cochenauer, and 
Cornelia Carraway. James Standley, Sr., died in Carroll (now Leflore) 
County, Mississippi, November 12th, 1862. 

James Standley, Jr., born in the State of Mississippi April 17, 1819, 
was educated in the Choctaw Academy in Scott County, Ky. On June 11th, 
1840, he was married to Margaret Irvin Tadlock. From this marriage 
there were born six children, viz: James Stirman Standley, born March 
8, 1841; John Tadlock Standley, born October 26, 18438; Leona Standley, 
born January 24, 1846; William Pitt Standley, born June 6, 1849, Eva 
Standley, born November 25, 1852; and Olga Standley, born November 29, 
1856, all born in Carroll (now Leflore) County, Mississippi on the old 
homestead four miles west of Black Hawk. 

James Standley, Jr., who later married a widow by the name of 
Jones, formerly a widow of Henderson Pate, whose maiden name was 
Margaret Conner, died in the Choctaw Nation, Indian Territory, near 
South Canadian, on October 10th, 1872, at the home of Mr. A. J. McDuff, 
he, then being on a prospective visit in company with a son, Wm. P. 

tandley. 
ie The old Standley homestead near Black Hawk was located on the 
road leading from Black Hawk to Marion, now called Sidon. : 

The primary education of James Stirman Standley was had in the 
common schools near his home. He later attended the Kentucky Military 
Institute, near Frankford, Ky., where he graduated June 13th, 1860, 
taking first honors of his class. He commenced to read law in October 
of the same year in the office of Col. Daniel R. Russell, in Carrolton, Miss. 

In 1861, a military company was organized in Carrollton called the 
“Carrolton Rifles,” James Stirman Standley being elected first Lieuten- 
ant. The company left Carrolton for military service in behalf of the 
Confederate States of America on April 29th, 1861. The Carrolton 
Rifles” became Company K of the 11th Mississippi Regiment, which was 
organized at Cornith, Miss., and ordered to Lynchburg, Va., hence to 
Harper’s Ferry, stopping en route a few days at Winchester. 

After the evacuation of Harper’s Ferry by the Confederate forces, 
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they retired to Winchester where Brigades were formed. General Barnard 
E. Bee was assigned to the command of the 8rd Brigade, of which the 
11th Mississippi Regiment was a part, Lieutenant James Stirman Standley 
being detailed as acting Assistant Adjutant General on General Bee’s Staff. 
The Command crossed the Blue Ridge in July to reinforce General 
Beuregard on Bull Run near Manassas Junction and participated in the 
first battle of Mannassas, fought on Sunday, July 21st, 1861. 

General Bee having been mortally wounded, Brig. General Wm. H. 
C. Whiting being assigned to the command of the 3rd Brigade as General 
Bee’s successor, he retained Lieutenant Standley on his staff in the same 
capacity as Acting Assistant Adjutant General. 

After various movements of the command to Bristow Station, and 
on the Occoquan river, the Brigade went into winter quarters there, 
thence to Fredericksburg in the last of March, 1862, and thence to 
Yorktown to relieve General Magruder. About this time General Whiting 
was detached from the Brigade, being sent to Wilmington, North Carolina, 
Lieutenant James Stirman Standley returned to his Company. 

On the retreat from Yorktown, which was evacuated about May 
20th, 1862, Brig. General Pender being assigned to the command of the 
8rd Brigade, invited Lieutenant James Stirman Standley to take his 
former position on the staff. 

Soon after the command arrived in front of Richmond, an attack 
was ordered against the Federal forces, and on May 8ilst, 1862, the 
battle of Seven Pines was fought in which Lieutenant James Stirman 
Standley was wounded in the right arm. Being permanently disabled 
his resignation and withdrawal from the military service of the Con- 
federate States of America during the next year was necessitated. In 
the meantime he having reached the Captaincy of his company by promo- 
tion, he resigned therefrom in July 1863, on account of said disability 
occasioned by wound received in active service. 

While on leave of absence at his home in Mississippi, on account 
of the gun shot wound in his right arm, he met Miss Alice Robinson 
Posey, formerly of Port Gibson, Claiborne County, Mississippi, temporarily 
in Carrol and Tallahatchie Counties, of the same State, and courted her 
and they were married at the home of her cousin, Jere Robinson in 
Tallahatchie County, Miss., by the Rev. Stephen Johnson, on June 10th, 
1863. To this union ten children were born, viz: Blanche, born April 
5th, 1864, died June 10th, 1864; Norma, born July 15, 1865, now Mrs. 
B. S. Smizer; Lillian, born January 13, 1868, died February 23, 1874; 
Mary Jane, born February 4, 1870, died July 3, 1886; Kate, born July 
10, 1871, died Sept. 19, 1873; James Stirman, Jr., born July 3, 1873, died 
March 31, 1896; Eva, born January 10th, 1875, now Mrs. J. G. Ralls; 
Clauda Money, born September 23, 1877, now Mrs. Catlin; Leona Spann, 
born August 28, 1879, now Mrs. F. D. Fulton; and Annie Posey, born 
August 28, 1879, and died September 5, 1884. 

The first six of these children were born in Carroll (now Leflore) 
County, Miss., and the four latter being in the Choctaw Nation, Indian 
Territory, on a farm near South Canadian. 

In September 1874, James Stirman Standley, Sr., removed from 
the State of Mississippi with his family, consisting then of his wife and 
three children living, viz: Norma, Mary Jane, and James S., Jr., to the 
are Nation, Indian Territory, settling on a farm near South Can- 
adian. 

The three children, Blanche, Lillian and Kate, who died in Mis- 
sissippi are buried on the James Standley, Sr., old home place and Lillian 
and Kate in the cemetery at Winona, Montgomery County, Miss. 

In January 1881 James Stirman Standley, Sr., moved from the farm 
hear South Canadian to Atoka. 

His wife, Alice Robinson Standley died at Atoka April 4th, 1881 
and Annie Posey Standley died in Atoka, September 5th, 1884. Mary 
Jane, was drowned July 3, 1886 in Boggy Creek, near Atoka. 
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James Stirman Standley, Jr., died in Atoka March 31, 1896. The 
Temains of these four children and his wife are buried in the cemetery 
in Atoka. In 1866 he and his wife became members of the Christian 
Church. 

Previous to leaving Mississippi, Capt. J. S. Standley, Sr., having 
completed the study of law, which he had begun before the Civil War, 
was licensed to practice in all of the Courts of the State. Later he was 
licensed to practice in the Choctaw Court, the U. S. Court at Ft. Smith, 
Ark., the United States Court in the Indian Territory and the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 8th Circuit. 

In 1874 he secured the establishment of his and his family’s citizen- 
ship in the Choctaw Nation and after 1876 participated with some promin- 
ence in the public affairs of said Nation, representing it almost continu- 
ously in Washington City, pressing the “Leased District” claims. 

In 1882 he met Mrs. Lizzie C. Harrison, nee Edwards, of Leesburg, 
Va. in Washington City, and on November 29th, 1882, they were married 
in Leesburg by the Rev. R. T. Davis. 

His daughter, Norma married B. S. Smizer on January 24th, 1886. 

His daughter Eva married Joseph G. Ralls, February 9th, 1893. 

His son James S. Standley, Jr. married Bertha Salmon, January 3rd, 
1895, who after his death married the late J. Q. Jones. 

His daughter Leona Spann Standley married James D. Fulton on 
October 6th, 1897. 

His daughter Clauda Money Standley married Rev. James D. Catlin, 


January 5th, 1898. 
STAT a 


STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS 
(1862-1919) 


Born in Jefferson City, Missouri, October 31, 1862. He was one of 
six children born to George B. Douglas and his wife Margaret Douglas, 
nee Pendleton. His paternal grandfather was Mathew Douglas, the 
family consisting of George B. Douglas, Robert Douglas, Noah Douglas 
and Daniel Douglas. His maternal grandfather was Benjamin Pendleton, 
whose wife was Betsy Ann Pendleton, nee Kincaid, the Pendletons and 
Kincaids coming from Pennsylvania and Virginia. The children of George 
B. and Margaret Ann Douglas were Hlla Lake Douglas, Stephen A. 
Douglas, Clarence B. Douglas, Ashley W. Douglas, Frank S. Douglas and 
Betsy Ann Douglas, of whom Clarence B., Frank S. and Betsy Ann Mc- 
Donald, nee Douglas, are now living in Oklahoma. Stephen A. Douglas 
went to Texas with his father’s family in 1876, making a part of the 
trip by covered wagon, settling in Colin County near the interior town 
of Weston. The family later moved to Whitesboro, then to Gainesville, 
Texas, where he learned the blacksmith trade and married Maud S. Carnal 
in 1888. With his father he put in a ranch at what is now South Ard- 
more and opened a blacksmith shop, the first place of business opened 
at the latter named townsite of Ardmore. His first work was tool 
dressing for the Sante Fe construction gang grading the roadbed into 
Ardmore from Texas. He lived at Ardmore until the time of his death 
and was one of the five organizers of the Republican Party in Indian 
Territory about 1890. He served six years as Deputy U. S. Clerk under 
C. M. Campbell and for nine years was Postmaster at Ardmore. In 
the latter part of Governor Cruce’s administration he was elected Re- 
publican member of the State Capitol Commission and following the 
inauguration of Governor R. L. Williams was named by him as an assist- 
ant supervisor in the construction of the Capitol, moving his home tempo- 
rarily to Oklahoma City and for such time giving his entire attention 
to such supervision. (See article on Hon. P. J. Goulding in this issue). 
He died at his home in Ardmore, Sunday, June 1, 1919 and is buried at 


Ardmore. 
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